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Literature. 


BAREFOOT. 


Ha, my darling, so there you are, 
Hid in the tall, sweet grass of June! 
How I have searched for you’ everywhere, 
Till I heard the hum of your baby-tune; 


The mellow hum of your baby-tune, 
Stealing so quietly and low, 

That I knew some change had followed soon, 
My pet that was romping an hour ago: 


Romping and shouting an hour ago, 
With never a hat to his curly pate, 

Chasing the butterflies to and fro, 
Over the hedge-rows to the gate; 


Down to the lilacs by the gate, 

Pausing to list to the robin there, 
Crooning a ditty to his mate, 

Rocked in her nest by the fondling air. 


Ha, my darling, I found you out! 

Why don’t you smile for me, say, pet, say? 
Ah, but I see, there is half a pout, 

Pursing the lips that I kissed to-day : 


The red, red lips, that I kissed to-day, . 

And the bonniest head in the world a-droop; 
What is it gleams in the grass, pet, say, 

Just by the rose-tree? I must stoop: 


Lower yet by the rose-tree stoop, 
Ah, ’tis a wee foot, white and bare; 
Never, in studio’s dostliest group, 
Shone there a picture half so fair: 


Never was picture half so fair, e 
Never a pencil touch like this; 

Dream of it, artists, everywhere! 
J will enclasp it with a kiss. 


Dreaming now, in the sweet June grass, 
Two of us, darling, went asleep; 
Butterflies, you may safely pass, 
For the roguish blue eyes will not peep. 


The rogue with the blue eyes went to sleep, 
And two exquisite moulded feet, all bare, 

Rest, where the dallying sunbeams creep, 
Bronzing the brown of his tangled hair: 


Kissing the brown of his tangled hair— 
Kissing, as softly as lovers do; 

What would you give, oh, gold-beams rare, 
To hide your light in a dainty shoe? 


To play bo-peep in a tiny shoe, 
Tossed from a foot so wondrous fair, 
While we go dreaming on—we two— 
Beautiful dreams in the summer air ? 
—Home Journal. 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 


Ever so weer years ago, when the few people who wrote 
letters were still hardly used to dating their compositions 
with “18—” instead of “ 17—,” there lived, at the flourishing 
seaport town of Filby, in Yorkshire, one Jonathan Gale. Mr. 
Gale was employed in one of the seven dockyards that Filby 
then maintained, or that then maintained Filby, and was emi- 
paaay ell-to-do and respectable. At the time of this narra- 
tive, Mr. Gale must be supposed to have prospered in ‘his life 
for some furty ae and to have been married somewhere 
about half that time. Such an hypothesis is necessary in or- 
der that there may be no difficulties in the way of introducing 
Miss Patience Gale, Jonathan’s daughter, as a bright, love- 
able, English girl of seventeen. 

Of the many ships “of Filby,” one good brig was the pro- 
perty of Master Henry Harborough, a kifdly and prudent 
seaman. The skipper of the Camilla brig could not have 
been more than ten years younger than Mr. Jonathan Gale; 
but for all that he had won the heart, and a promise of the 
hand, of Patience. Patience was one of those natures who 
love to cling to something stoutly set. The quiet earnestness 
and unobtrusive self-reliance of her friend outweighed the 
more boisterous attractions of a score of younger wooers. 
Besides, certain whaling adventures in the South Seas had 
made Harborough somewhat ofa hero. A hero with a frank 
fearless face, strong and tender, and withal steady and sober, 
is no bad match for any girl, though he be forty instead of 
thirty. We have high authority for believing that in the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
It cannot be unreasonable to hold that the same phenomenon 
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@ meeting in a ruin, that the alliance under consideration was 
in the least de clandestine. Henry and Patience had 
walked boldly forth from the parlour of Mr. and Mrs. Gale, 
with the full consent and approbation of that worthy couple. 
So far from Jonathan’s being a too stern parent he was possi- 
bly too lax. Nevertheless in one matter he was stern, or 
firm, or obstinate. Patience Gale should never be Patience 
Harborough, with his willing blessing, until Henry, the bride- 
groom, should be able to show fifteen hundred guineas side 
by side with the dowry he intended for his daughter. 

These fifteen hundred guineas formed one subject of the 
lovers’ talk in the ruined abbey. As yet, their existence was 
only a possibility. Henry did not despair of acquiring them ; 
but he was of opinion that their acquisition would be easier if 
he were cheered in his work by the smiles of a wife. Patience 
by no means disagreed with him. But her father was im- 
movable. Harborough must make more than one other 
voyage en garcgon ; and this was the eve of his departure. 
The moon and the ruin and the far sea make up a fine set 
scene fora parting lovers’ dialogue. The reader may fill it 
up at his or her pleasure, only remembering that Henry 
and Patience really and honestly cared a great deal for one 
another. 

“ Patience,” said her lover, pointing over the rippling sea, 
marked with a long tapering stripe of moonshine, “it looks 
very bright and kind. It will bring me back to you.” 

At last it was time to part. The suitor led the lady to her 
father’s door. 

“‘ Good-bye, Henry.” 

“ God bless you, my girl.” 

A close quick embrace, and a smothered sob, and Captain 
Harborough was off to his boat. The Camilla was bound for 
the South Seas again. With Patience at home the = and 
the nights went slowly by. Her thoughts were in the Pacific. 
When the wind howled over Filby, she trembled for the 
Cam@la. When the sun shone down on a calm sea, she re- 
membered that there were storms elsewhere. - Still she did 
her duties without complaint. And she was not without con- 
solation. Her father fell ill, and grew peevish and fretful. 
But an old uncle of Harborough’s died, and left the captain 
two thousaad pounds. At first old Gale declared that this 
should make no difference in the sum to be earned; but he 
was induced at last to say that, as far as he was concerned, 
ere wedding might take place the day after Harborough’s 
return. 

So Patience worked and waited. She was gentle to her 
cross-grained father. She was the kindly friend of scores of 
the poor. She prayed at church. And she sat a great many 
more hours than was nécessary with a black At portrait 


-]of her absent friend, which hardly did him justice. Icebergs, 


French cruisers, whales, South-sea islanders, filled her heart 
with a thousand terrors. So nine months went by. Then 
came a letter. Harborough had prospered,and was unscathed. 
So far from the French having been a cause of loss to him, 
they had been a gain. e had encountered a pri- 
vateer, and encountered her successfully. He should sail 
the date of his 
“And being sure of your true love, I hope and 
pray you will be safe when I come to you. The very day af- 
ter we are home again, Patience, I shall claim you as my wife. 
Good-bye, dearest. Mark Elling, of the City of York, carries 
this for me. So no more from yours till death. H. Harp- 
BoRouGH.” These precious lines of great round-hand writing 
shared the attentions of Miss Gale with the black profile and 
several other letters from the same writer. 

The paper grew worn with perpetual fingering. But Pa- 
tience had now an occupation immediately connected with 
her hero. If she was going to be married to him in three 
months she must be properly supplied with raiment and house- 
hold linen. So mother and daughter toiled diligently at the 
fashioning of garments which, were they worn now-a-days, 
would at once mark the owners as candidates for Colney Hatch 
(Lunatic Asylum). And when Patience was busy neither 
with her outfit nor her poor pensioners, she would wander 
forth with the escort of her diminutive maid, and indulge in 
fond retrospect and anticipation under the suggestive shadow 
of the abbey ruin. The light that streamed through the nar- 
row openings of the long lancet windows seemed to figure to 
her the hope that lit her own dull life. And as she gazed 
over the far sea, she thought again and again of her lover’s 
words uttered on that very spot: “1t will bring me back to 
you.” 

She had perfect faith that these words would be fulfilled. 

At last the time arrived when the Camilla might be daily 
expected home. Every thing was ready for the wedding. 
Patience was of opinion that it would be unnecessary for her 
Henry to go to sea again. . His little property would go far to 
maintain them ; and he could no doubt obtain occupation in 
the dockyards. There was a very charming little house just 
vacated that she was confident would exactly suit such a 
couple as that of which she hoped soon to constitute the better 
half. Of course Captain Harry would agree with her. On 
that point she never felt any doubt. Of course the statement 
of that person, that he should claim his “ wife” on the day of 
his arrival was an amatory exaggeration. Sundry forms as 
well ecclesiastical as civil must be complied with. But the 
day was toebe postponed for as short a time as possible. So 
Patience had every hope that before the lapse of a month at 
most she wonld be a happy bride. 

Her visits to her point of observation at the abbey now be- 
came more frequent. Every speck that broke the line of the 
horizon was watched with the intensest interest. At last the 
long watch was rewarded. Ona sunny afternoon in June a 
brig was descried making for Filby, which knowing ones 
declared to be the Camilla. Patience watched it—I beg par- 
don—watched her growing and growing, her white sails 
scarcely bowed by the gentle summer breeze. Patience did 
not wish to exhibit before the loungers of the hill-top the ex- 
citement which she could not repress. From the roof of her 
father’s house, she could see the advancing brig. Thither she 
repaired in company with an old telescope of her father’s, and 
glued her eyes on the sea. The Camilla sailed on till she was 
within some mile and a half of the shore. The sheets of can- 
vas suddenly rose in thick folds. The brig hove to under— 
but perhaps Patience was not learned in the terminology of 
rigging ; itis her emotions which are being described; there 
is therefore no obligation that the technical details of the 
heave-to should be given. But let none think the omission is 
the result of the author’s ignorance. Of course not. Well, 
the Camilla hove-to. There was great signalling between the 
brig and the shore. Dates were given. The state of the tide 
was told. It may be presumed that Harborough should have 
known that on such a day he could not enter Filby harbour 
at such an hour. But it ar Raga be presumed that he was 
anxious to hear news of folks at home as soon as possible. 


homewards within three months o 


There was Henry, safe and sound. ‘The good girl thanked 
God for this mercy vouchsafed to her, and a joyful tear im- 
peded the use of the glass. But what was this? The canvas 
curtains were dropping again, and filling with the lazy wind. 
The tide would not allow of the Camilla’s coming into Filby 
till the next morning. Patienceliked her friend all the better, 
because he would not leave his shin and his men, even for 
her. Still, she had half-expected to see a boat put off from 
the brig; she had thought that she might hold her treasure in 
her arms that very day. It would be more tantalising to wait 
those eight or ten hours than it had been to wait long months. 
To see him, and see him sail out of her sight! For the 
Camilla was moving seaward. It was evident that she was 
going to stand off for the night. Smaller and smaller grew 
the moving figurés on the deck. Then there was nothing to 
be seen but hull and sail. The sun set behind the hills» The 
Camilla was nothing but a darker shadow against the dark 
bank of eastern clouds. 

Patience came down into the house. 

“ Mother, dear, I think I shall go to bed. I must be up 
very early, you know. They can be in by six o’clock; and I 
should like to watch them from the down.” 

So the happy girl shut herself up with her thoughts—that 
night the pleasantest possible companions. The profile por- 
trait met with little attention. The image suggested by the 
telescope was far more satisfactory. The letters were turned 
over once again, and confided to their resting-place with a 
happy kiss. Of course Patience could not sleep. She lay in 
a dreamy reverie, her thoughts wandering backwards and 
forwards between that brig at sea and the outlines and the 
noises of her room and the night. The rumble of each rare 
vehicle seemed very loud. The cries of revelling sailors 
seemed shriller than on other nights. Thesea surely sounded 
more harshly than it did an hour ago. The low grating mur- 
mur of the calm seemed to have given place to the quicker, 
angrier noise of taller breakers. And hark! What was 
that? The shutter, too loosely fastened back to the wall, 
banged suddenly on the window-post, and shook the little 
panes. The wind wasrising. But it was hardly likely to be 
much. It was so still at sunset. And perhaps it would bring 
in the Camilla all the more quickly. Patience dozed. She 
was unconscious for an hour and a half or two hours, and 
then was roused again. There was more noise now. ,The 
wind was shrieking up the street, and the roar of the sea was 
deep and loud. The girl sprung from her bed, and looked 
from the window. The night was verydark. The roaring of 
the gale was enough to drown every sound of passers by. 
But the street was deserted ; more deserted than the streets of 
a Seaport usually are, even in the dead of night. The men of 
Filby were all down at the port. 

Patience grew very white. A strange terror numbed her 
limbs. Then she went to the door of her parents’ room, 
and, as she walked gently in, she said : 

“ Mother, do you hear the wind ?” 

“Hush! my child; don’t waké your father. I hear. We 
must be still and-wait, dear. Let us hope the best. Is it very 
wild outside ?” 

“ Mother, I am going out; I shall—” 

“Out, child? you cannot! You must——” 

“No, mother, I cannot wait. Hark! Peggy can go with 

me to the port. I must see and hear for myself.” 
Mrs. Gale rose from her bed and tried her best to move her 
daughter’s will. Buta weird resolution had set the lines of 
that gentle face. It was very white, and very sad, but very 
firm. The two girls went bravely down to the port; it was 
dark; a thin rain hissed along with the gale. Fishermen, 
sailors, dockyardmen, and many less professional inhabitants, 
were grouped along the quays. Nor were women wanting 
to the crowd; but their wan and tearful faces told of some- 
thing more than curiosity as the motive of their coming. 
What was the latest news? Two fishing-boats had gone to 
pieces on the rocks; one had just got across the bar; it was 
about three o’clock; the dawn would soon be breaking. Had 
anything been heard of the Camilla? Nothing. The men 
looked on Patience with a tender and respectful interest. 
More than one knew why she was out on that angry night. 
The poor light spread over the east, and the fury of the 
storm abated. When the sun rose over the horizon, it seemed 
to struggle to burst the black bank of clouds. Wider and 
wider grew the clefts of blue. At five o’clock the scene was 
one of the fairest that is to be beheld anywhere—a storm dying 
in sunshine. Great piles of white clouds, thick, massive, and 
of ever shifting shape, rolled over the heaven. Nearer the 
horizon the same mighty mountains of vapour rested in 
darker groups. The waves that had loomed so threatening in 
the darkness now seemed the very personification of strong 
joyous life. On they surged in swift succession to the shore, 
some soaking the crags for many yards above the beach; 
some trying hard to rend the plank of the jetty from its huge 
cramps, and force it upwards. All nature seem to shake with 
boisterous laughter. Of what account in the face of such a 
scene of life were the half-dozen corpses from the fishing boats 
broken in the bay? Or the dull, stupefying misery of one 
young girl ? 

For where was the Camilla? The Camilla was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Patience had watched the dawn of day and the sinking of 
the tempest. She stood on the port stiff and cold, and watched 
for four weary hours. Rough men, who knew her father and 
herself, stood round her as a little body-guard, kindly and sea- 
sonably offering such comfort as they could. There was 
danger, no doubt ; but there was hope. Harborough was a 
skilful seaman. It was by no means impossible for him to 
have kept his vessel clear of the shore. The Camilla was per- 
haps quite safe. Patience looked up with listless, uninterested 
eyes. Something at her heart told her that the Camilla was 
lost. She did not know. There was no certainty. But she 
dared not hope. 

The hours wore on, and Patience was induced to go home. 
It was now eight o'clock. Not a ship was to be seen at sea. 
The Camilla must be either safe, or lost out of the reach of the 
Filby seamen. 4 

hile Mrs. Gale was lovingly tending her poor child— 
tending her with comfort both physical and mental—three 
men passed the parlour-window and stopped before the Gales’ 
door. 

“ Mother, they are come to say he’s dead.” _ 

“Nay, child, we don’t know that. Don’t think the worst.” 

The mother went out to speak to the strangers. One of 
them was a farmer, from a village some four miles from Filby. 
The other two were Filby men. Patience was not far wrong. 
The Camilla had gone ashore on the rocks close tothis neigh- 
bouring village. ‘Phe cottagers were some unwilling and all 
unable to be of any material service to the crew. The rocks 
were far spread and dangerous. The brig went to pieces be- 
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“ When a knew ’t were t’ Camilla, a coomed tot’ Master 
Gale. A knew t’, lass and skipper i’'yon—” But here he 
fairly broke down; for out of the doorway of the inner room 
the on face of Patience glared with a fixed gaze of piteous 
intensity. : 

“ Mother, I am going to Rilcar. Master Kirby, will you 
take me back with you ?” 

The old man shook his grey head. 

“ Nowt can coom on’t noo.” 


“ But I must go. I must see where he was killed. Per- 
haps they will find She shuddered, and, with little oppo- 
sition from her parent, set off for the scene of the wreck. 

The little cart rolled roughly over the road. Patience sat 
very still, her eyes fixed straight before her. Her conductor 
knew better than to trouble her with a word of pity or encou- 
ragement. They travelled in silence. 

Awtlast the scene of the wreck was reached. The tide was 
high, and the surf curled over the crags almost at the foot of 
the steep cliffs. Many yards to seaward the brig bad struck 
and gone to pieces. Riven timbers were still seen floating on 
the surface. All that remained together of the ill-fated vessel 
was hidden under the waters of the sea. . 

Little knots of the country folk and ‘strangers from Filb 
were gathered here and there on the narrow ledge of roc 
below the down, that the sea had not yet covered. They 

inted everywhere, and then with strange significance to a 

herman’s hut hard by. Taere were laid the battered rem- 
nants of what had once been men. Seven bodies had as yet 
been washed on shore. Patjence did not even ask if her be- 
trothed were there. She stffl gazed wistfully out tosea. For, 
like the plaintive refrain that runs through some melody in a 
minor key, one sentence sounded and sounded again in her 
ears. “It will bring me back to you.” “It will bring me 
back to you.” 

Presently all heads were turned inone direction. A dark 
something was seen amid the coming surf. The something 
came nearer and nearer,—now rolled high above the waves, 
now sucked back again into the hissing water ; tossed at last 
on a shelving stone. They met at last, after so many months 
of separation, those two faithful lovers. The sea had not 
violated the pledge taken in its name. It brought the bride- 

m back to his mistress. Bruised and bloody, the crisp 
hair dank and matted over the forehead, the frank eyes 
dimmed for ever, that face was once more shown to her who 
loved it best. 

Patience looked upon it very calmly. She followed the 
men who bore the body reverently out of the reach of the 
“cruel crawling foam.” She looked, and that wasall. If 
only she could have wept. But that was impossible. Old 
Kirby led her to his cart. He would have conducted ‘her 
through the village to his Kindly wife to be comforted with 
loving sympathy, but the sorrowful girl pointed so steadfastly 
towards home that he did not like to offer the smallest op- 

sition. 

"Fees went home, fell into her mother’s arms, and then 
at last burst into a long passion of tears. 
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The story is done. The most melancholy part of it is that, 
in substance, itis but a simple record of facts. 

The story is done; orrather we should say the incident of 
the story is done. Good orthodox novels always leave their 
hero and heroine on the point of setting out on their wed- 
ding tour. In this sad tale there is no such event with the 
details of which to weave a peroration. And perhaps the 
most useful part of this true story is the end come to by the 

rincipal character. It is no end invented to point a moral. 
tt is what really happened to the real Patience. 

She went home. Shewept. Shedid not die. She did 
not go mad. She did not become another man’s mistress be- 
fore the end of six months. She never married ; but she did 
not live a peevish and useless old maid. 

As long as her parents lived she nursed them patiently and 
assiduously. When they were laid not far fr Henry 
Harborough in the graveyard attached to the old abbey, she 
was not leftall alone. Certain cousins of her own, and certain 
nephews and nieces of the dead sailor, had a tender interest 
in “ Aunt Patience.” 

Loving and loved by poor and rich alike; never merry, but 
always cheerful ; Patience Gale was Patience Gale to the day 
of her death. 

Strangers who saw a grave elderly woman wandering alone 
and apparently purpuseless and dreaming round the ruin of 
Filby Abbey, fancied that the poor lady was a little wrong in 
her head. They who had heard her story knew far other- 
wise. 

Patience was still thinking of the old words written on 
every wave of the shifting sea. It will bring him back to 
me. So often did she gaze and think that the great deep 
seemed an image of a Great Love, deep and infinite, a Love 
on which she trusted she was being borne up, a Love which 
in her firm faith she believed would one day bring back, not 

dead, but alive, all that she had loved and lost. 


——_———_—— 


BURIED HISTORY. 


What are the secrets that remain in the keeping of our 
Mother Earth? Such was my soliloquy as I passed out of the 
alleries containing the antiquities in the British Museum. 
ll things earthly must away, we know; but the mind is 
staggered as it contemplates tl.e relics still left to us of great 
empires of which history gives us but a hazy dream. Year 
by year Earth, the great tomb of all animate and inanimate 
things, is casting up fragments which speak of the mighty 
ast—fi ents which come like a resurrection to corroborate 
the traditions of history,.and sometimes to correct or restore 
its lost or faded pages. Everything that we see about us, from 
the primal te rocks to the child’s toy which ministers to 
the whim of the moment, is by a slow process of disintegration 
passing away into a fine dust, which goes on for ever, building 















































































































































tims becomes animated with verdant sod, and to all appear- 
ances silently obliterates the marks which humanity is ever 
ving = its surface, or building or shaping with its pigmy 
ds. To all appearances only, however; for year by year 
we are discovering that beneath the smiling sod and the sad- 
coloured earth, lie the scattered remnants of the ages that have 
gone. The successive waves of men that have passed over 
the globe have left traces as indelibly inscribed beneath our 
feet as the light ripples of the ocean, thousands upon thou- 
sands of years ago, have graven themselves upon the sand- 
stone shores of the pre-adamite world. 
Let us for a moment retrace the long Egyptian galleries 
that have given rise to these reflections. As we pass along, 
the self-same shadows from the statues of the gods fall upon 
us as darkened the white-robed priests of Isis four thousand 
ears ago. We pass the Rosetta stone which alone retains the 
of that in which the science and learning of the 
early ages of world were inscribed. Those scu 




















































































































up the crust of the globe—a fine dust which in the course of 


ptured 


up traces of the Greek conquest of this ancient people, and 
as plainly we see succeeding these, the rougher marks of the 
Romans who followed. But time, the er will say, has 
been resisted by enduring stone. This is true, but the extraor- 
dinary circumstance is, that the most perfect records of these 
long-past ages, are to be found associated with the most fragile 
materials. As we ascend the stairs, for instance, towards the 
upper Egyptian gallery, we find the walls covered with the 
brightly painted hieroglyphics inscribed upon papyri born of 
the trembling reed. As we enter the mummy room, peopled 
with the silent dead, one of the first coffins that strikes our 
attention is that of King Men-ka-re, the builder of the third 
pyramid! And near it are the remnants of a body sup 
to be a portion of that of the monarch himself. Together 
with the dust of kings there has been preserved to us, in these 
ptian tombs, an infinity of articles, which show us how 
this ancient people lived and moved and had their being. 
Herodotus gives us many microscopic pictures of the habits 
of this people in his time; but here we have before ua their 
very surroundings, even the food they ate—the corn, the 
barley, the oats of which they made their bread, the very 
heaed itself, and the remains of wild duck, roasted, and looking 
as though it had been only just cooked. The folding-chairs 
of the present day may.have been copies of the one to be 
found in this section of the Museum, and the wig that once 
belonged to an Egyptian lady of rank may, from the bright- 
ness of its curls, have just left the curling-tongs of Truefitt. 
The balls, the jointed dolls, draughtsmen, and dice we see here, 
show that both children and men of this ancient race amused 
themselves pretty much.as we do now. 

Perhaps the most frequented stall at the late International 
Exhibition, was the one in the gallery devoted to the pro- 
ducts of Egypt. Among these, appearing like a ghost at a 
festival, were the famous antiquities found in old ptian 
tombs. Nothing startled the spectator so much as being led 
back by these remains to a period coeval with many events 
related in the Bible. The well-made bronzed weapogs, the 
gilt car, in the shape of a boat with rowers, representing the 
passage of the soul to another world, and (more interesting 
still to the ladies) a diadem, a necklace, and armlets of gold. 
How little the Pharaohs of that period imagined that their 
old-world art would be exhumed and laid before the curious 
eyes of a nation that in their day had not even begun its move 
westward, vorne on the surges of the great Caucasian wave. 
Of all the remnants handed down to us by antiquity, the most 
wonderfully preserved are articles of pottery, glass, and gold ; 
the first are almost absolutely indestructible, and gold, in con- 
sequence cf its unoxidizable nature, is almost as everlasting. 
In the Italian Court, for instance, we all of us saw the old 
Etruscan jewellery, necklaces, and bracelets, as perfect as the 
day they heaved upon white bosoms, or clasped the delicate 
. ists of maidens of a race about whom history itself is 
silent. 

In our own Museum again, the Etruscan vases, as perfect as 
when they came from the hands of the artist, are to 
be seen by the hundred. The mind can scarcely believe that 
these precious works were made long before the appearance 
of Christ upon earth. They look rather, in their modern glass 
cases, like the stock in trade of Minton’s shop, especiall 
the Greek rhytons, or drinking horns, terminating in an ani- 
mal’s head, one of which, sLaped like a mule, is probably one 
of the most delicately designed and the most perfectly pre- 
served work of art of its kind in existence. 

It would seem as though Nature treasured up the features 
of the past in her bosom, in order to show to the children of 
the present, that our toys and geegaws are but reproductions 
of those of the most remote generations. We should recom- 
mend all those who seek to dive deeper ino ancient history 
to study well before they write, what the spade has brought 
forth from the depths of Mother Earth. Canit be denied that 
Mr. Layard has made us better acquainted with the public 
and private life of the Assyrians, than all the historians who 
have written about them? How many eyes have gazed upon 
the sand mounds that covered ancient Nineveh, in ignorance 
that beneath them history itself lay buried! If the historians 
who wrote in their a way about the nations of antiquity, 
in the last century, had been told that Assyria lived beneath 
those misshapen mounds, or rather slept like the enchanted 
princess in the fairy tale, and that one day she would come 
forth and speak—tell us her tale, graven on enduring marble, 
and would show us through her royal halls, and take us to 
the steps of the throne of Sennacherib himself— would they 
not have smiled incredulously ? What Rollin of the pen could 
tell us a hundredth part of what Layard has written for us 
with the spade? The stranger tired with his desultory wan- 
derings in the British Museum, at last loiters into the long 
low gallery in which the spoils of Assyria are ranged. If he 
happen to be of an imaginative turn, he finds food enough 
around him to fire his flagging spirits. These sculptured 
slabs discover to him a picture history of one of the greatest 
eastern empires. He may see the very throne upon which 
Sardanapalus sat, and the sceptre he used, and,—we say it in 
order to show that we need not despair of having presented to 
us even the minutest details of the past,—we find the very 
studs and buttons, and pins, that that mighty monarch proba- 
bly wore, for they were discovered in these royal halls. Need 
we despair that the earth will yield up thousands of secrets 
equally curious with those she tos so long kept silently in the 
sand beside the 7 ag Tigris? Let us salute those 
human-headed winged bulls, for they guarded the portals 
through which monarchs and slaves have passed, whose 
deeds and sufferings the sacred historian has chronicled in 
the Great Book. 

But what shall we say to our Mother Earth not only hand- 
ing down to us the belongings of the past, but often preserv- 
ing for our curious inspection the very attitudes of terror, and 
the passing actions of a despairing people who pewees long 
before the birth of Christ? Pompeii has been famous as the 
one startling example of yyy past, if we may be allowed 
the expression. Destroyed in a moment, as it were, ty the 
overwhelming fall of dust and ashes, it presented to ur an 
ancient city with its full tide of life suddenly arrested. The 
wine stains upon the counters of the vinters, the bread just 
broken at the meal, the tools of the mason and the mound of 
mortar beside the wall in the act of being built, and the most 
perfect collection of the appliances of a great city, and of the 
furniture of houses of every condition, have long been shown 
to the public in the National Museum at Naples. Amid all 







































































some memento of human terror to make the picture complete. 
It will be remembered that Pompeii was not so suddenly de- 
stroyed as Herculaneum—that the rolling waves of liquid lava 
did not reach the former city and destroy it at once; but that 
timely warning was given by the fall of the fine dust and 
pumice stones, and it is supposed that the inhabitants had 


time to escape; at all events, few human remains have 
been end Vile Me walla 

















stones, as we proceed, as plainly as though they spoke, yield 


A discovery within these last few months has been made 


‘ 





these relics of the overwhelmed city, thus like a fly in amber ' egress. 
so carefully preserved to us, there was, however, wanting, 


which will give a ten-fold interest to that ghostly city, which 
cannot now be said to be deserted, at least not by its silent 
dead. The chief of the works of excavation, M. Fiorelli, hag 
lately been ge his inquiries in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple of Isis; one day inside a house amid fallen roofs ang 
ashes the outline of a human body was perceived, and M. 
Fiorelli soon ascertained that there was a hollow under the 
surface. Ix accordance with a plan he has adopted of taking 
casts of any hollow he may find, he made a small hole int, 
the cavity, through which he poured liquid plaster of Paris 
until it was filled up; the result wasa cast ofa group of human 
figures transfixed as it were at the very instant of their agon 


posed |and petrified for ever in the last attitudes of their terribje 


death. The first body diacovered was that of a woman lying 
on her left side with her limbs contracted and her hands 
clenched, as if she had died in convulsions. The bones of the 
arms and legs were slender, und from the richress of her head. 
dress and the texture of her robes, it was evident she was of 
noble race. The plaster had given the impression of the hair 
with the test minuteness; on the bones of the little finger 
of this lady were two silver rings, and close to her head the 
remains of a linen bag of pieces of silver money and some 
keys: she was evidently the matron of the house. By the 
side of the Roman lady lay an elderly woman with aa iron 
ring on her finger; from her large ear it was supposed that she 
was a servant of the family. A girl was found in an adjoinin 
room. She had fallen in her terror, and it was evident that 
she was running with her skirts pulled over her head. Plip 
the younger, in his account of the catastrophe, tells us that the 
inhabitants escaped with pillows bound over their heads, in 
order to protect themselves against the shower of stones that 
poured upon them. This poor girl wandering in the total 
darkness of that day, having taken the like precaution, must 
have been suffocated as she tried to escape. The other 
personage was a tall man lying at full length. The plaster 
had taken with the utmost minuteness the form, the folds of 
his garment, his torn sandals, and his beard and hair. The 
family appear to have remained within the shelter of the 
house, hoping thst the dreadful fiery tempest would soon 
cease. In this hope they remained until the fire dust, which 
penetrated everywhere and completely filled the interior of 
the house, suffocated them. The dust continued to fall, how- 
ever, and completely buried them, hardening in the course of 
ages into a perfect mould, the impress of which the Italian 
savant took two thousand years after it was made, and 
presented the world with such a posthumous group as it had 
never seen before. 

In another house just uncovered, all the furniture was found 
in a very perfect condition, and in the triclinium or dining- 
room, @ most completely served table covered with the rem- 
nants of dishes filled with food. On the table-beds around, 
made of bronze and adorned with gold and silver, several 
skeletuns reposed. The guests had evidently been suffocated 
by some noxious gas, while partaking of the meal, and thus 
we have preserved to us a dinner-party of the antique world. 
Elegant statues adorned the board, and many precious jewels 
were scattered around. About the same time a baker’s oven 
was discovered with eighty-one loaves within it. They re- 
tained their shape perfectly, which is identical with that of 
loaves now made at Palermo and Catania. 

From these cultivated people of Lower Italy, let us turn for 
a moment to the rude inhabitants of this island at the time of 
the invasion of the Romans. 

History gives us the most unsatisfactory accounts of their 
habits and customs. The child is taught to believe that they 
tatooed themselves with woad, like the Australian savage ; but 
the earth has disclosed to us remnants of this so-called barba- 
rous people, which lead us to doubt their being so extremely 
barbarous after all. For instance, in the department devoted 
to Ancient British Antiquities, the first thing that strikes the 
eye is a shield of bronze, so beautitully and boldly designed 
that we do not believe it could be better executed in the 
present day. Its centre is inlaid with different coloured 
enamel. It was found a few years since in the bed of the 
Thames, at Battersea; its owner probably perished in some 
battle with the Romans whilst contesting the passage of that 
river. 

But Mother Eamwh has preserved to us tokens of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country of an earlier and later 
period than was the chief who owned thiscurious shield. The 
traveller, in the lonely wilderness of Exmoor, comes upon 
the circular foundations of the huts of the ancient Britons, of 
a very remote period, and the marks of their hearths are yet 
observable stained with smoke. Perhaps there is no period 
of the history of our aboriginal islanders—at least within the 
historic limit—that is so dark as the time which immediately 
succeeded the withdrawal of the Roman Legions, and the 
brief attempt of the Romanised Britons to stand alone. His- 
tory confines itself to a few lines in which they are described 
as attempting to repel the savage Picts, who finally over- 
whelmed them. 

The future historian who dwells upon this stage of history, 
must dig his facts, not out of these threadbare and untrust- 
worthy records, but out of the ground. Not far from Shrews- 
bury, on the banks of the Severn, underneath some fields of 
turnips and wheat, the very facts of which the historian was 
in search lay hidden, Within these last few years a perfect 
Roman city (as far at least as its ground plan was concerned), 
has been disinterred, streets, halls, market-places, baths, 
houses,—a perfect British Pompeii—in fact, as been laid open 
to the publiceye. Among these ruins vast numbers of articles 
of daily use were found ; half-finished stag-horn work, such 
as the Germans and Swiss are so fond of making, was disco- 
vered in an old workshop; a supply of charcoal, in the shop 
of a baker, the stoke-hole still covered with the soot of the 
sweating bath, and tesselated pavements without number. 
But relics such as these are plentiful enough in the world. The 
rains of Uriconium have an interest far surpassing the 
sion of even these curiosities ; it was evidently the scene of one 
of those terrible conflicts between the half emasculated Briton 
and the Pict who destroyed him. It is pretty evident that 
the fair and beautiful Uriconium was destroyed by fire, and 
that its inhabitants were put to the sword. In one of the 
hypocausts the skeleton of a man, hiding in the corner, was 
discovered, and a little heap of money, together with the frag- 
ments of a money-box, lay immediately beneath his hand. 
He had evidently crept into the place for security, in the mo- 
ment of peril, and the conflagration must have prevented his 

he coins bear the effigies of the Constantines, thus 

marking the period of the city, as abort the end of the fourth 
century. Immediately outside the walls, upon some irregular 
ground being examined, it was found to contain numerous 
skeletons lying in all directions, and entombed, possibly ¢s 
they lay on a field of battle. There had evidently been a 
great struggle at this spot, which was immediately beneath a 
water-tower guarding a ford across the Severn. Here there 
is every reason to believe Mother Earth has preserved to us, 
with many implements of battle, the veritable 1n- 
configuration of the skulls 
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Zz was entirely different from those found within the city it- 
lf. ; 
“ie * Here is a culminating point in the past history of Britain. 
the Sealed and preserved to the present time—put away, as it 
cing were, under the verdant turf, and the feet of beasts, and the 
into olden crops to be exhumed by the chance stroke of the la- 
aris urer’s pick. There are countless such treasure troves as 
man these, however, yet to be discovered. The Danes have lett 
ony. innumerable marks of their invasion of the island ; not so very 
‘ible long ago, the skin of one of these sea-kings was to be seen 
ving nailed to the door of the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 
‘nds Abbey; and on some of the doors of the old Lincolnshire 
‘the parish churches may yet be witnessed the epidermis of cap- 
pad. tured and flayed Vikings of old. But may we not go back 
8 of and ages, and yet find Mother Earth preserving for us 
hair the story of the past? was she not busy in making the moulds, 
ger and taking off the delicate impressions of a chain of life that 
the was not destined to reach to the period of man’s appearance 
me on this globe? The many pages of the great stone book 
the preserved in the geological department of the Museum come 
ron to our recollection as we write. What texture so delicate or 
she perishable, the impression of which she has not preserved to 
ing us by means of the soft mud which afterwards gradually hard- 
hat ened into stone? The scales of fishes, the forms of the softest 
iny insects, as well as the skeletons of the most tremendous crea- 
the tures that crawled, and swam, and walked the splashy earth, 
yin ere yet it was fit for the foot of man, are to be found in th 
hat museum, and may be dug out any day from the lias of th 
tal Weald of Kent. Nay, the earth and the waters are yielding 
ust up the relics of man himself of the stone period, which it is 
ler estimated must have been at least ten or twelve thousand 
ter years azo. On the banks of many of the existing Swiss lakes, 
of have been found the indications of the pile-built habitations 
‘he of this ancient people. Like many of the South American 
the races at the present day, they built over the water, and the 
on soft mud of the lakes has preserved to us their skulls and 
ich skeletons, the remnants of their food, including even their 
of bread, the stone implements of the chace, and others of do- 
W- mestic life. The further that science examines, however, into 
of the secrets of our great mother, the more quaint are the re- 
ian cords she brings forth from her bosom. In the limestone caves 
nd of Belgium, the bones of man have been discovered, together 
ad with those of the larger carnivora and pachydermata that 
roamed this earth, possibly a hundred thousand years ago. 
nd Who shall say what a depository, thus faithful through such 
ig long ages to its trust, may not yet bring forth to elucidate the 
m- history of the past? Madame de Staél used to say that if you 
id, scratched the Russian, the Tartar appeared ;—it may be said, 
ral with still greater truth ;—You have but to scratch the earth, 
ed and there you will find the records of man. A. W. 
us 
id. 
lg BADEN VANITY FAIR. 
a" Continued. 
of From the great hotels streams forth the living contingent, 
now fed and “restored.” It has grown dark, and up and 
or ‘ down through the fairy Baden palaces are twinkling lights 
of and lanterns. All through the pastoral allées vertes are 
sprinkled lamps. Lamps shine out in the windows of the 
ir Italian Opera side-scenes, and dots and flashes of light dance 
y upon the rippling waters that flow between the littie ivy-clad 
ut quays. And far up at the Place we see the bower opening, as 
a- it were, and the long perspective of the house of gaming, -its 
ly yellow columns lit by a long line of lights; and here is the 
d company gathered together again, and the music playing me- 
e lodiously, and the café in brisk work; and the waiters per- 
d forming their own special ballet; and the cigars all alight; 
e@ and the universal miscellany—whole world, “ half world,” 
d fruit damaged and sound, “ peaches at three sous,” Britons, 
e French, Spanish, Italian, German—all yeasting and ferment- 
C) ing in one noisy, chattering mass. 
st The green and gold kiosk, all ablaze with many muffed 
chandeliers, holds the band of some Prussian regiment, fifty 
e or sixty strong. Most exquisite military music do they dis- 
r course—so full, so rich, so tuneful, so soft, so loud, and with 
3) that grand, substantial crash, when the whole strength comes 
2 in, which we may despair of ever hearing ge our English 
f soldiery. They are now playing the famous duet from the 
t “ Huguenots”—singing rather—with the —_ passion and ex- 
1 pression. There is good reason for this selection, for there is 
} now among the crowd, trudging it rather than walking, a lit- 
J tle, quaint well-shaved, smooth-cheeked angular old man, who 
> carries his head back on his shoulders, and keeps his hands 


joined behind him like Napoleon. He wears a high-collared, 
old-fashioned dress-coat, and in the daytime rides a donkey, 
and carries a shabby old green umbrella. Yet this irregula- 
rity of uniform is only the more fondly tolerated and encou- 
raged, for the little old man is Meyerbeer—well known here 
—better known at Spa—and upon whose grave the immor- 
telles are now quite fresh. 

There is nothing of the vulgar Vauxhall association or idea 
of the ten thousand additional lamps. The lamps, indeed, are 
: few, but the whole has a sort of genuine fairyland look, with 
| a tint of Bendermere and the Feast of Roses. The great café, 
directed by an artist of tremendous reputation from Paris, has 
its hundred guests within and without—within, in those glit- 
tering halls into which we can peep; without, at those hun- 
dred little marble tables which are almost mixed up with 
those who walk. Every one who sits and sips, does so tran- 
quilly, and with the repose of a sultan. e are, indeed, all 
sultans and Moslems, for no one gets angry or excited, or 
rages, but dreams life away. And there are chairs every where, 
and a crowd of chairs, as it were reserved seats, under M. 
Benazet’s gaming portico (which joins the gaming café,) and 
mammas and papas, and the little children; in white, sit there 
— happily, and enjoy the scene and listen to the music. 

very one is in spirits, and, walking up and down, chatters 
and gesticulates to his neighbour. And here is the noble 
Prussian band striking in Wagner's Tannhfuser, and large 
parties, mainly German, I suspect, gather round the illumi- 
nated kiosk, and applaud heartily. 


Il. THE PLAYERS. 


There is a steady stream up the steps of M. Benazet’s 
gaming portico, into M. Benazet’s gaming tabernacle. All 
the windows of M. Benazet’s tabernacle are flung wide 

(they are almost level with the ground), and we can see into 
the Pompadour dra rooms, and discern the dark figures 
—_, over towards the shaded lamps, and can hear the 
m click of the 

are borne out to us. 
stream. 





graduated in this Epicurean University, he could analyze this 
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‘be getting serious—is determined to go seriously to work of 


Bowne’ roulette ball. Hot draughts 
reverentially, we go in with the 


Were there some skilful habitué at hand, one who has 
e could 


“ demi,” bad all flocked in this direction! into @ cellar, and gropes. 


for its villegiatura. Persons of the highest quality, and per- 
sons—it must be whispered ever so lightly—of the vilest 
quality; persons of degree and no degree; barons of various 
empires, and a whole Order of the Hospitallers of the 
“ Knighthood of Industry ;” French financiers, affiliated to the 
Credit Mobilier, and who, as a class, seem to answer to the 
Farmers-General of the old monarchy; and above all a whole 
Covent Garden market of flowers. 

Get near the table ; and if you do win, you can only recover 


your stakes by a fierce stretch or lunge. Privateer old ladies | The 


are doing a brisk business, snapping up, at the proper moment, 
the small winnings, say ten francs, of the boyish Englishman 
who is imperfect in his French, and whose protest is unavailing. 
It is getting on to eleven, and there is but little time left to 
win orlose. The room is hot, M. le Ducand histhree friends, 
well dined—are standing on the outskirts. They had begun 
carelessly, and with ennui; but having lost, and won, are 
growing interested and laying down larger stakes. The two 
young Englishmen, merchants’ sons, have got seats at the 
table, and are playing heavily. The Banker’s heir-apparent 
from Frankfort, a heavy, huiking, pink-cheeked, overgrown 
gamin, who has been fluttering round this terrible candle for 
two days, losing a thousand francs now and again—a kind of 
teasing, fretful, phlebotomizing, which, collectively, he finds to 


this night. There is also the pale, dried, diplomatist English 
milord, slightly jaundiced, tall, slight, and a little bent; he, 
too, is busy. And there is the generel “ ruck,” as it were—the 
“gallery,” as the Croupiers call them—-who stand round and 
dabble in a little silver and a little gold, who are thrown into 
despair by the loss of fifteen fraucs, and into tumultuous joy 
by a gain ofthe same amount. The time is eleven, just struck 
musically on a Louis-Quatorze clock. 

M. le Duc has down a note on the Bank of France, for one 
thousand francs. His friends have each a “ masse,” as it is 
called, of, say, each twenty Napoleons. The Frankfort 
Banker has two “billets” of a thousand francs each, and the 
yellow Milord has “ engagé” on the red a pleasant composite 
heap of a blue rouleau and some Napoleons. The “ gallery,” 
truly contemptible on such an occasion with its little gains 
and losses, 1s feverishly — down or taking up its trump- 
ery silver, to a very small amount. Croupier A. is 
“ making up” the table; mark how dextrously he keeps all 
distinct. M.le Duc, though his note for a thousand francs is 
down, stakes only half. His friends.allow only five each of 
their “‘ masses” to be risked. The Frankfort Banker lets all 
go of his amount, and the yellow Milord risks but ten Louis 
of his composite heap: bape yi keeps all distinct and clear, 
touches each with the point of his little rakes, calling out the 
amount risked of each—‘ moitié du billet,’ tor M. le Duc; 
“Cinq Louis a la masse,” for his friends; “ Tout va” for the 
Frankfort Banker, now beginning to breathe a little hard, and 
for Milord, “Le rouleau.” Then for the gallery, who are 
tumbling down their florins, and mean coinsin a loose scattered 
fashion ; vigilant Croupier, with a touch gets the stray coins 
together, divines the colour they were aimed at, and arranges 
his board as prettily as can’ be conceived. Everything is 
ready; tbe green baize, richly covered, dotted over on the 
“couleur,” “a Venvers” on “rouge” and “noir” with gold, 
silver, and fluttering silver paper billets. At the last moment 
M. le Comte, just dropped in, calls from the bottom of the 
table, “ Dix Louis 4 rouge,” and Croupier A. good-naturedly 
lays down the sum for him. Now, at last— Messieurs faites 
le jeu; le jeu est fait,” and with a moment of stillness, and 
every face, noble, simple, shorn, unshaven, mean, and squalid, 
turns toward the high priest—the fatal cards begin to drop 
from his fingers in two lines. 

It is bat a moment ;—* Un!” chants Croupier at the end of 
the first line of cards, and half the battle is fought; “ Trois,” 
at the end of the second; “ Rouge gagne et la couleur!” 
Down sink hearts, up rises colour. Heavy sighs of relief, and 
sparkling eyes, universal rustle, joy, and perhaps some 
despair. First clatter of rakes, gathering in the harvest, done 
with alacrity; gold, silver, and the billets de banque floating 
on the top like froth—all raked in. Frankfort banker has 
lost, but beyond a little, light spasm of his lips, takes it calmly. 
M. le Duc has lost—Milord has won, whose dry yellow face 
lightens as he whispers with satisfaction to a heavily mous- 
tached friend, that he knew the red would come up. Some- 
way everyone knows the red will come up when it does come 
up. A shopkeeper, or so, from Strasburg, has lost ten francs, 
and is overwhelmed, and will go home penitently to his wife. 
Smaller fry of the gallery will be crushed too; but as a rule 
the larger sufferers take their losses far more manfully. Now 
comes payment, silver first, gold after, notes last. Five-franc 
pieces seem to spout, as it were, from Croupier’s hands; 
where there are four lying; where there are two, where 
there is one—no matter what the distance—a heavy 
molten stream of silver comes spouting; four jangling 
down melodiously on top of the four, two on the 
two, one on the one—aim most accurate; sometimes one 
straggles away, but a neat touch with the rake brings all to- 
gether. Sometimes where various heaps have got too close, 
the whole gets into a confused mass; but two strokes of the 
rake sets all clear. Then for the gold, waiting patiently en 
grand seigneur ; the rake is thrust into this heap, separates 
neatly five pieces, and carries them away. With my lord who 
has won, @ lot of stray pieces are thus carried off; but in 
their stead comes rolling back a blue rouleau. So with the 
billets de banque. All is over and adjusted in a few seconds ; 
and now there is a melodious clatter of gold upon gold, of sil- 
ver upon silver, as Croupiers industriously and with vigour 

ther up and sort their spoil ; setting each with each accord- 
c to its kind, back to back, in long rows, sinuous, like gold 
and silver coiled snakes. There—the ground is cleared; M. 
le Croupier is looking to the right and left again, has moist- 
ened the tip of his finger, and is about to deal. There are 
some broken spirits walking away gloomily, leaving the room ; 
but there are more struggling to the front, with many a “ Par- 
don, Monsieur.” There is, too, that strange sound—else- 
where, insignificant—the scraping of a chair pushed back; 
some one retiring, pushing their way out. Only the “ busi- 
ness ters” sit; and that abrupt retreat means defeat for 
the day, if not for the season. 


and besides when an habitué comes in, gives an opportunity 
of officious politeness. 

Sometimes a oe or silver, drops under the table, and 
the little scene that takes place is highly complimentary to the 
morals of the place. Oily domestic hears the well-known 
sound from afar, and comes running with a lighted taper at 
the end of a stic 


at once politely checked b: 
warily. Menial with the 


p runs the servant of the 
place with a greasy simper, carries off the defunct gamester’s 
chair, and thus gives room for more of the gallery to stand, 


Meanwhile, the gaming lady or gentleman 
who has dropped the money, watches carefully everyone near, 
and will not for the world hear of their stopping to look for 
it. Inexperienced persons do sometimes bend down, but are 
another menial, coasting about 


case he is rewarded (but he must not go in too far out of sight.) 
Sometimes he does not find it,in which case it is assumed that 
it has already been found, and is at that moment sticking to 
the sole of a Knight of Industry, which has ingeniously been 
made adhesive for the purpose. 
Those menials, watchdogs, “ bullies,” bruisers, what not— 
what a slimy, greasy, undertaker’s man look they have. Much 
preferable are the gorgeous liveried creatures of Spa and 
Homburg—moustaches, white stockings—Tartars plated over! 
‘hese men are in dingy black, and positively have an air of 
gin. They are strong and stout, and suited to the rough work 
they may have to perform at any moment. Someways when 
a little dispute or noise sets in, you see these birds of prey 
clusterin ey “‘together—hurrying in the direction—Jona- 
than Wi ds and Blueskins in decent black suits! They are 
each furnished with little red and black marking cards, and 
those wonderful corking pins. Only yesterday T discovered 
that all the cigar allumettes of the chief tobacconists of the 
place are made of shreds of these gaming cards, pricked over 
with many pinholes, A not inappropriate destiny, finishing 
in what they began—wreath of smoke. 
Young Frankfort Banker, by-and-by, I see has now in- 
creased his mises to six thousand francs (£240), the highest the 
table allows. I see the light, fluttering heap of notes, repos- 
ing on each other. There is a sort of good genius with him 
—a friend who is earnestly remonstrating—remonstrations 
accepted fiercely and testily, as is usual. On the other side 
a lady friend, lively, and noisy, plays the evil genius, encou- 
raging the luckless banker on to his fate. I see him fingerin 
his roll of notes wistfully, looking desperately at the table, an 
now back again at his notes. Friend interposes softly. Fe- 
male friend strikes in cheerfully: “Go forward, mon gar 
That’s right. Don’t heed him. Try the bold game. Cou- 
rage ! : hat’s right—don’t be afraid, my poor child. 
There.” 
“Never mind,” says the friend, fiercely. “ By-and-by we 
shall have a dramatic scene.” 
“ Bah! mon abbé,” says the female friend, with a scoff; and 
down goes the fluttering heap of silver paper in the centre, on 
the square department of the couleur. 
“Couleur gagne!” sings the Croupier; and the hulking 
Banker draws a sigh of relief; and the female evil genius 
pats him on the shoulder, and says, “ Tiens, mon grmet 
c’est ga!” and shakes her head defiantly at the friend. Pre- 
sently Croupier draws all the notes towards him, counts them, 
puts them back, and laying a single new fluttering note upon 
the top of his yg nese it down with a cumplimentary air 
upon its fellows. They are ee. and seem pleased at the 
Banker's winning. Again friend interposes, but is repulsed 
good-humouredly. Six thousand francs are again staked on 
the r. 
“Ca va! mon gargon!” says the evil genius. “ We shall 
have it all back!” People are now coming in from other 
rooms, and drawing closer, to see this high play. But the 
couleur loses this time, and the sae, heap is swept in 
fiercely. Looks are turned on the heavy Banker to see how 
he bears it. He is impatient, and has fresh notes ready. Evil 
genius actually laughs, as though it were a good joke. I hear 
sighs of commiseration from female bosoms—Le pauore gar- 
gon! He stakes again—loses again; stakes again—loses! 
They seem to fall on him like crashing blows on a losing 
prize-fighter. He seems to strike out wildly. Wins this time 
—will win the next time—when the clock strikes, and it ends 
for that night. He is left shipwrecked.* 


IV.—THE PLAY. 


There are a hundred little dramas like this being played all 
day long. There is at least one such for every three minutes 
ofthe day. Not of the flashy, effective pattern—the haggard 
gamester rushing from the room to be found in the wood 
weltering in his gore, and such like, which are the recognised 
situations for the traditional stories—but little, quiet bits of 
domestic life, very characteristic. A volume might be filled 
with “ slides,” as it were, of this pattern—a hundred little 
histories told. Of the newly married pair (the buff dressing- 
case cover still bright and unsoiled) who stray in fondly toge- 
ther, and drop a piece or two the first day for the “ fun-of the 
thing,” who win, and who begin to relish the horribly wicked 
place; who come there regularly in the evening after table 
d’héte, and who still win (a little silver), and who actually 
dream of making all their bridal tour expenses; who begin to 
lose, not merely the few silver pieces gained, but some of the 
funds actually destined for their bridal expenses; who grow 
testy and snappish, coram publico, and tartly tax each other 
with this or that unlucky bit of play, with “1 told you there 
was no chance of the red, but you would,” &c. Of the little, 
trim, French milliner-looking woman, in the broad-leafed 
straw hat, who flutters and hovers anxiously about that hand- 
some boy-husband of hers, who is sitting with his head be- 
tween his hand, and playing doggedly and defiantly, and 
losing, as of course. hear her wistful inquiries, and his 
rough answer—for this play turns ys all into rude bears ; who 
leaves the table hastily, goes over to her, seizes a gold chain, 
and drags it from her neck; hurries off with it, and returns 
with money. Of a hundred such little parlour dramas, 
which become, as of course, a part of the daily routine. A 
Parliamentary return of the agonies endured in those rooms 
would make a strange and fearful total. But the calm offi- 
cials sit unmoved, and proceed with their work like ma- 
chines. / 

The eccentricities of players are curious. One comes rush- 
ing in, hot and furious, casts down his gold, haphazard, any- 
where, sees it swept away, and rushes out as he came. Of a 
Sunday I have seen a quiet, trading-looking youth come, 
hesitate for half an hour, hover round, in and out, like the old 
simile of the moth, and then put down his single note of one 
thousand francs. ae it fluttered, as it were on wings. He 
walked away slowly—lI following him with curiosity. Isaw 
that he went straight to the railway, whence he came, and 
took a third-class ticket. No doubt he recollected that Sun- 
day for long after. Whose was that nole?—Zo be concluded 
next week, 





THE BATTLE OF THE BARRELS. 


The world will soon not be worth living in. Philanthro- 
pists, reformers, legislators, and social regenerators, are at 
work, day and night, rooting up, putting down, and sweeping 
away all the joys which make existence in this sublunary 
planet tolerable. At one time, if your donkey wouldn't go, 
you were at liberty to wallop him to the bare bone. You 
mustn’t now. If you do, there is a Society down upon you. 
It’s my belief that the present race of donkeys are aware of 
this; and that’s what makes them so obstinate. The very 
cats are grown coptumacious, and don’t care how much row 
they kick up on the tiles; for they know that you mustn't 


* There is no over-colouring in this little scene, It occurred 
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of that repose which, under such circumstances, is essential to 
his recovery, gir oye tener the time and the energies of all 
Caciatellocsial clans of society by its continual interruptions 
of their vik 

This is rather charge; let us see how he proves 
it. The instruments >, indeed | 


the gevernment to be in daily and nightly use in the streets 
r) Landon ton Gon : organs, brass ; 
harps, harpsicbords, er 


divine, out objects for sale, and in religious canting, 
mete The encouragers 

dren, visitors a ager heme vir- 

tue, and occasionally titled ladies ; but these are almost invaria- 

bly of recent elevation, and deficient in that taste which the sex 


Be- | habit ue frequenting public houses and the amount of intoxi- 


, and ought to be put down. 


ly coming to this when Parliament 
Paiting down the barrel organs. Yes ; 
is peeks is insensible even to the 
does Mr. Pope, who was a poet, 


Descend, ye Nine! descend and a 
The breathing instruments inspire ! 

Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre. 


But what does Mr. Bass, who is a brewer, say? Why, he 
ove “ Take the Nine up, and lock them iu the station-house.” 
This is the difference between an age of poetry and barrel-or- 
gans, and an of bitter ale and beer-barrels. 

I am fond of music myself, and I am a friend of liberty and 
oppressed and picturesque peoples. When I picture those 
pone but honest Savoyards, Poy vite of Alfieri and Dante, 
eaving the sunny plains of fair Italy, bidding farewell to the 
fruitfu! fig-tree and the clustering vine, forsaking country 
home, and friends, to go forth as missionaries of the divine 
art of music to the cold and inhospitable shorés of the sunless 
north—when I call up this vision. of heroic devotion in my 
mind’s eye, and see Guiseppe and Giovanni scaling the Alpine 
heights in very indifferent shoes, but with fervour in their, 
yb berg “ vere = need age: Iam Fr tn to the 

eepest sympathy an miration. come , wel- 
cdine Giovanni! Welcome to land and Saffron-hill, ! He 
who does not love the organ man has no bowels for humanity, 
no taste for music, no soul for poetry. The man himself is a 
man and a brother; and as to his instrument, what sings the 
poet, the same who bade the Nine descend ? 


When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th’ immortal pow’rs incline their ear, 

Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 

While eolemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from Heaven to hear, 


Yet there are people in the world who would put down the 
organs, who would hand over the discoursers of sweet music 
to the tender mercies of rude and ruthless policemen, fellows 
with souls for nothing but cook maids, and tastes for nothing 
but cold mutton. In view of the immortal powers inclining 
their ears, and the angels leaning out of the windows of Hea- 
ven to hear, I can only say, 


The gods have pity where mankind have none. 


If you are going to put down everything, and do away with 
everything in this way, I want to know what a gentleman of 
independent property like myself is to[do? How am I to be 
amused during the long hours of the day when there is no- 
thing doing in the Haymarket? As I said before, you have 
left me nothing to be at; you won’t let me aid and-abet a 
fight ; you forbid me to match my dog or my cocks ; 
and now you are going to deprive me of my barrel-organ, that 
sweet box of tunes, which comes, as I lie on the sofa smoking 
my cigar, to soothe me with II Balen, and The Young Man 
from the Country, and the Dark Girl dressed in Blue. Oh, 
how I love that dark girl dressed in blue! I have never seen 
her, but music has ted all her charms, and I know that 
she is a smart young girl, a tall | girl, a nice youn l, 
and a dark young girl. All this in a flowing blue skirt, hat 
a picture! It ravishes my soul! I send out a shilling to poor 
Giovanni, and bid him to play it over again and again. 

There are two lady patronesses of Giovanni’s a few doors 
down on the other side of the way. Charming —_ they are, 
with pink cheeks and frizzy hair, and nearly always Sting 
out in the balcony in low Some. I fancy they are orphans, 


Tt is surely’ and 
is actually talking of 
the savage breast of 
charms of music. W. 
say? 


poor things, for 1 never see any one at the window who looks 
ike a parent. They are passionately fond of music, and keep 
the organ men playing to them for hours, and always pay 
them well; for 1 am happy to say that, though orphans, the 
appear to be well off, and out in a brougham, There te 
another ardent lover of music at number one, an old gentle- 
man who had a fortune left him on condition that he drove 
out every day in a coach-and-four. He has an organ to play 
to him at all his meals, and when the painter fellow, at num- 
ber two, runs out with a mauistick in his hand to drive the 
musician away, the old gentleman has him into the garden, 
and makes him play: there, There is another cantankerous 
man near me, who is always out at the -poor fellows, 
and setting the police upon them. I don’t know who he is; 
but he sits at a window all day long writing, and appears to 
work for his living. A pretty thing! if independent fellows 
like myself, and the old , and-the two pretty ladies, 
are to be deprived of our pleasure to suit the whims and 
fancies of mere workpeople. The conceit of the fellows who 
“study,” as they call it, is perfectly ridiculous. They think 
that the world cannot go on without them; that what they 
do is everything, and that everybody else ought to be hushed 
own and silenced. Just listen to Mr. Babbage, who calls 
himself a philosopher:* “During the last ten years the 
amount of street music has so greatly increased, that it has 
now become a positive nuisance to a very considerable portion 
of the inhabitants of London. It robs the industrious man of 
his time; it annoys the musical man by its intolerable bad- 
ness ; it irritates the invalid, deprives the who at 
inconvenience has visited London for the medical 


* A Chapter on Street Nuisances, by Charles Bebbage, Esq. 











;}meighbours have derived great pleasure from 


cation is much augmented by these means. It therefore finds 
support from the whole body of licensed victuallers, and from 
- aed. 9 who are interested as the proprietors of public 
jouses, 


e, eee Babbage is a commander of the Italian 
order of St. and St. Lazarus, one ht expect him 


to have some charity for the poor organ-grinder who comes 
from the same sselecpan his decoration ; but he has none. 
He is proud of the order of the dead ; but he has no 
bowels of compassion forthe living one. path is beset by 
him, go where he will. On ore occasion he fied from his tor- 
mentors to Cornwall, and there, within a few miles of the 
Land’s End, he met one of the tellows whom he had frequent] 
sent away from his own street. Some of Mr. —- 8 
ng 
musicians of various tastés and couttries to play opposite hjs 
h with the view of ascertaining whether there are not 
some kinds of instruments which he might approve ; but their 
best efforts have ‘had no other effect than to the 
hilosopher out into the street in search of a policeman. 
hat afmisfortune it is to a man to have no taste for music! 
There goes Mr. Babbage in search of an officer of the law, 
followed by a crowd of young children, urged on by their 
parents backed at a judicious distance by a set a- 
bonds shouting forth uncomplimen epithets, and making 
ridiculous rhymes on his name. When he turns round to 
survey his illustrious tail, it stops; if he moves towards it, it 
recedes; but, the instant he turns, the shouting and the abuse 
are resumed. In one case there were above a hundred per- 
sons, consisting of men, women, and boys, who followed him 


,| through the streets before he could find a policeman. One 


day two fellows called “ Stop thief!” after him, and then ran 
away. A foolish young fellow purchased a wind instrument 
witha hole in it, with which he made discordant noises for 
the purpose of annoying him. A workman inhabiting an 
attic which overlooked his len, blew @ penny whistle out 
of his window every day for halfan hour. hen Mr. Babbage 
took measures to put a stop to these proceedings, he was 
threatened with vengeance. One correspondent kind] 
volunteered to do him a serious bodily injury, while a third, 
in a personal communication, intimated his intention of burn- 
ing the house down with Mr. Babbage init. The smaller 
evils of dead cats thrown down his area, ot windows from 
time to time purposely broken, or of occasional blows on the 
head from stones projected by unseen hands, Mr. Babbage 
will not condescend to rye All these things are trifles 
compared to being awakened at one o'clock in the mornin 
(just as he has fallen asleep after a painful surgical operation} 
by the crash of a brase band. On a careful retrospect of the 
last dozen years of his\ life, Mr. Babbage arrives at the con- 
clusion that one-fourth part of his wor power has been 
destroyed by street music—which he S as a twenty-five 
per cent income-tax on his brain, levied by permission of the 
government, and squandered among the most worthless 
classes. During eighty days he registered one hundred and 
sixty-five instances when went out to puta stop to the 
nuisance. In several of these instances his whole day’s work 
was lost, for they frequently occurred when he was giving 
instructions to his workmen relative. to some parts of his 
analytical engine. 

This is the case of the workers., Let us now hear what Mr. 
Babbage has to say on behalf of the invalids. It has been 
found by the returns of benefit societies that in London 4:72 

min every hundred are constantly ill, which is equal to 
orty-seven in every thousand. In Mr. Babbage’s district the 
number of persons in a house averages ten. In Manchester 
Street, which faces his own residence, there are fifty-six 
houses. This, allowing the average stated, shows that about 
twenty-six persons are usually ill in that one street; but there 
are streets adjoining, to portions of which the music pene- 
trates, so that if the portions of these streets are considered to 
be only equal in —— to that of Manchester Street, we 
have upwards of fifty sick people, who are constantly dis- 
turbed by music. 

These people, then, these slavish workers and obstinate in- 
valids, claim protection. They demand that employment and 
ill-health shall be just and reasonable causes for forcing street 
musicians, not simply to move on, but to clear out of the 
neighbourhood altogether. They ask that the police, on any 
complaint whatever from an inhabitant, shall have no discre- 
tion, but shall be obl to take the musician into custody 
and lock him up. This is all very well for the workers and 
the invalids, but what is to become of me, a gentleman of 
good health and independent property, who has no occasion 
to work, and who only wants to be amused? What is to be- 
come of the old gentleman at number one who likes music at 
his dinner, when he comes from a drive im his coach-and- 
four? What is to become of the two young ladies with pink 
cheeks and ftizzy hair? Labour has its duties no doubt; but 
property has its rights. What is Mr. weeny oe calculating 
machine to me? I have five hundred a year independent of 


I can count the notes without a machine. The machine I re- 
quire is an o to play to me when I am dull, and want to 
kill time. What's the use of being independent if you can’t 
enjoy yourself? One ee just as well have to work. 

. Bass, too, to h the crusade! It is just one barrel 
against another. But take heart, my poor, persecuted, ill- 
used, unappreciated Italians, Mr. Gladstone is going to give 
us universal suffrage. You will have votes, _ 
members to Parliament, yu will bring in a 
beer-barrels, and you will have your revenge. 


A LAST GLANCE AT NORTH SMITHFIELD. 
“ » soon, bef the advance “i 
Lath oe Tien edifices of Old London will “ on 
er “gone.” To preserve a record of some of them is 


esirable; and here we have a picturesque group of houses 
and shops which are vanishing before the way invasion. 


will return 
to put down 








fiddies, me fn 
delightful. Soniae bagpipes Yaocneaiee, 
balipenny whist, tom-toms, and the human voice }’ 


of street music are tavern | of 1 


the world, and when I go tothe bank to receive my dividends, | conci 


The block fronts towards Smithfleld-bars—a place of very 
old date. Along this road have often passed the Knights 
St. John of Jerusalem, when they, and their stately b 
near heré, were in’all their th and | Now, 
however, the once handsome w clustered round 
St. John’s-square have, with the exception of the venerable 
gateway, almost entirely disappeared. 4 
group of houses engraved indicates 


altered, the 
The framework which remained 


antiquity. 
in some of : ‘ 

ese. dwellings are 
older than the Great Fire 


or 

in Smithfield, but none of 
will be the advent of the 
once world-famed metropo- 
cattle-market, and the completion of the: spacious new 


days far remote it was a dismal swamp, along one mar- 
gin of which the city wall, braaching from Newgate 
towards Ori % Hawken the, qatotag eaeher of 
the multitude-on the waste to assist Rahere in laying the 
foundation of his Norman church. Then was seen the gra- 
dual growth of the monastic buildings. Afterwards Henry 
I. sllowed the Black Canons of Bartholomew’s to establish a 
om Weenie heen eS , crowded merchants 
and handicrafismen. about time the vacant ground 
ime in parts covered with smiths’ shops. Plan 

Tudor kings and queens. have come here with jousting 
and pageantry. Edward I. and the Black Prince were in 
Smithfield in great state, after the battle of Cressy; and some 
years later, when the great King Edward had, as the chroni- 
clers relate, fallen into his second childhood, being infatuated 
with the charms of Alice Pierce, he brought her to Smithfield 
ina De open car. Sitting by her side, and calling her 
the “ Lady of the Sun,” he ucted her to thelists, followed 
by a train of knights, each leading by the bridle a beautiful 
palfry, mounted by a gaily-dressed damsel. 

Barely to enumerate the chivalric displays which have been 
made here, the duels and trials by ordeal, and other events of 
the olden time, would occupy much 8 ; for, up to the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James 1, this renowned site 
was the resort of the royalty and nobility of the land. Drake, 
Raleigh, and others have knelt here on the cloth of gold be- 
fore the maiden sovereign ; nor has Old Smithfield been want- 
ing in the display of scenes of more import. Amon 
these will be remembered the death of Wat Tyler, and the 
burning and the execution by other means of many who 
suffered for conscience. sake, olomew Leggate was, in 
1611, condemned and executed in Smithfield as a dangerous 
heretic, and was the last person who perished at the stake in 
England for his religious opinions; but there were various 
terrible executions in Smithfield later, for charges of witch- 
craft, and other sup offences. 

The precincts of St. Bartholomew's must have been a plea- 
sant retreat, with its mulberry-garden and elm and fruit 
trees. Under the shade of these the scholars of the chief 
London schools were at seasons wont to assemble for the pur- 

ose of discussion and rivalry in the display of knowledge. 
Then the sale of sheep and oxen was but trifling, compared 
with the present demand, and the extent of the pens was pro- 
portionably small; but the ancient fair had not in Stow’s days 
ceased to be of almost national importance; and most pictu- 
resque groups must the London historian have seen in his 
wanderings here at fair time. As years passed on, the im- 
provement of the roads, the altered character of manufactures, 
and other causes, led to the alteration of Bartholomew’s Fair 
from a great trade gathering to an assembly of Londoners for 
festive pi and amusement. At length the sports and 
wonders of the fair, which were witnessed and illustrated by 
Hogarth, declined, and that which had for many centuries 
been a valued institution became a scene of confusion and 
riotous and drunken disorder. Few, therefore, were sorry to 
hear the last proclamation of the ancient fair made by the 
City authorities: when the small group of fruit and cake sel- 
lers who had assembled according to old custom, were made 
to move on by the police. Bartholomew’s Fair had done its 
work; and, like the Hnglish cross-bows, coats of armour, 
pack horses, and a hundred other things, gave way before 
changed arrangements. 

A few years afterwards we heard the last knell of the bell 
which closed for ever the old Smithfield Cattle-market: like 
the fair, a time-honoured institution, but which, like the other, 
had become a nuisance, and unsuited for its purpose; and 
none regret the change who remember the scenes of confu- 
sion which reigned here on market days,—the loud lowing of 
oxen, the bleating of ill used sheep, the barking of dogs, the 
hoarse voices of drovers, the want of water, and the other mi- 
series of Old Smithfield. 

For some years past this place has been in a disgraceful 
state of neglect; but we may hope now for improvement. 
Let us urge that in the course of it some thought be given to 
pent-up City lads, who, during the last three centuries, have 
a robbed of their play grounds.—The Butider. 
M 19. 
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And what does Mr. Bass say to this? “The | markets. 
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THE PARISIAN CONCIERGE. 


* * If that concierge was not a mouchard, he had missed 
his vocation. His nose was in every bag of roasted chesnuts 
that entered the house. In vain I cried cordon, s'il vous plait, 
in a winning voice, as ys = I were calling a bird to its 
sugar : I must be surveyed before I could pass into the street. 
When I returned home and pulled the bell, a brown wrinkled 
face with no more shape nor complexion than a dried Nor- 
mandy pippin, crowned with a cotton night-cap, was thrust 
out of a little window by the door, and I underwent another 
searching examination before the string was pulled. I have 
had experiences of many concierges; but my model of the 
toping, gossiping, quarrelsome, pretentious, and discontented 

erge, Who combines under that snuff-brown cap of his 
all the vices of his class, is he who, I have since been told, 
has a tendresse for the écaillére. 

My new concierge,—I watched him narrowly before I com- 
mitted myself to a bargain for the rooms,—was a homel 


wor! -man; quiet, an o— occupied with Ais own busi- 
ness, the morning he envelopes himself in a blue apron 
that reaches from his chin to his toes; blacks boots, runs 


errands, delivers letters, and isin short, ready for any duty, 
and to put a bright face on it. I have met a few like him ;— 
one or two in students’ hotels near the Panthéon, one in the 
Rue d’Angouléme 8t. (where people conceive that 
they are bound to give themselves airs), and two or three in 
is’ houses of unpretending aspect. But the concierge 

is a spy and a nuisance, whether amiable or angry, frank or 
rying; and full of scandal. He is the déte noir o” the Paria- 
ae They riddle him with small > he provides thous- 
ands of pleasantries for the cheap journals; there is a sneer 





all over the house when he rape at the doors of the various 
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. mts on the morning of new and but NewYork regards the returns | urgent necessity for the regulation of the street traffic, and 
Ase payee present of a, Th 8}¥ pre er rmyp  peeme pn ies of prides Wel e year that it is postponed by the civic authori ties hastens 
way of annou that he D coul r lose.one-tenth part. of these numbers with- | the Vike when a 1H ‘constitution more worthy of go- 

years epest concern, but no such effect. seems to be pro-| verning the metropolis will be Called for.—T7¥mes, June 8. 

long been agreed on all hands, that it is prudent to‘be on in . The;other day one of the New York een 
devoted to eco mical statistics computed | ai 

house, PERE PAT SR OAM SINT > DENMARK; GERMANY, ENGLAND. > 
is felt eve pote igsreatee. ore Teoria hiss my * Jéthe ‘Condmense breaks up without accomplishing 
cap off. He ‘pt December, 1861..........cercceseereeseee ,000 ny an mar ae 
oro al 3 Miciindtetaansssacarnvar e 800,000 certain batiafaction in the formidable onsla ht tow ich the 
mati alo panos ¢ 4 SRR pis English Government will be exposed. Lord Ruseell may, in 
@ malicious brewer of m' ran | 10 ig crush UMMC OF 2000. 0. nec er eee ccnccemnnccsscsescces a certain sense, fair) claim the n ve: merit which he once 
by an eening estimate of the ' re EE RUNG 455465 ~ Sino HEU eevee attributed to Lord Palmerston, of not being the Minister or 
he must be tolerated, and: Total the favourite of any foreign country. In the present dispute 
petted. A Tyne Ng] he has bitterly offended the whole nation, and he has 
- These numbers enero" Aran the whole male popula-| disappointed the sanguine confidence of the Danes. There 
tio ,and' yet the calls for are pethaps half a dozen members of the House of Commons, 


:) How ate these’meén found, and how is the waste sustained? | and a somewhat larger number of Peers, who seriously disa 
The popuiation of the Federal States could not have included pove ‘of the ‘conduct of the Government, as’ well mf of the 


poeple ties anguage of the published correspondence. Lord Grey 
spread ing eied: alarm, ovens'e: iderable sarinee of | yor. “: Aisaref would have declared war against Austria and Prussia 


at least equal severity must soon as they crossed the Wider. But Mr. Disraeli, 
soak, So, Seariy oe me ip hemes life in nee igen have been going on in the South. It is really hard to ima- - ing in this “matter with the great majority in both 
ovelit; Wiha’ the tuipredstvenede’ ss shoc! in the example « any standard of measurement for such proceed-| Houses of Parliament, would, in substance, have done 


¥ izati 5 : 
pefore us, by the suddenness of the catastrophe and the intru- |. ter MA ee ateae Ulan vey tak Son tdenaaea: what the Government has done; and if he had been in 


F ; ffice he would have become unpopular wher he failed to pre- 
sion. of the terrible fact into a scene)of mirth and en ething to feel that securi z res 
It was very near our doors, too, The. slain lay as is som to fe our ty and our peace leave| vent the mce of vexatious events. The restoration of 





us without the faculty of even estimating in their true pro-| peace on tolefable conditions might possibly tend to re-establish 

just twenty miles from town; the wounded were t to = Ti , ‘ ; 
snis vr city tor treatment. ‘All ts do explain in nae. pontlons din teahiguiay wikiels bave fallen upon others.—Times, | the credit of the present Mi ; but @ fresh outbreak of 
gree the sensation excited; but after reader has reflected nd rather on feeling than on ment. If Mr. 
on the event for a minute or two, let him employ it, if he STREET STOPPAGES. oe Sopwet to construct, for contro al purposes, an 
can, in realizing to himself the and narratives which alternative policy which might hypothetically have been 
are daily presented to the people of our own blood and lan-| More than nineteen hundred years ago, @ little before the adopted, he must go back to the French Emperor’s proposal 
guage on the other side of the Atlantic. And, let us| mighty Julius fell, he, Consul for the fourth and last | of, Congress, and condemn the refusal of the offer. Parlia- 
observe that all that horrible carnage, the story of w. is | time, proposed and. a law which, after having been ment, however, Views with jealousy any display of deference 
periodically condensed into brief telegrams for our early in-| lost sight of for ages, was accidentally discovered in the mid- to France, and no party seriously believes that the Congress 
ormation, is actually occurring in close proximity to the two | dle of the last century, to serve as an additional instance of could haye settled the Danish quarrel. The vindication of 
American capitals. The position of General Lee, with the| the administrative genius of the first Ceasar. The Lex Julia| tne Government consists in the certainty that friendly coun- 
oo Confederate army, is as close to Richmond as Egham is| Mu Was engraven on bronze; but bronze may perish, | se]s were useless, and in the well-founded opinion that the 
London. All the slaughter which we shall de-| and such seemed to have been the fate of the Julian law until country, if it could have been consulted, would have summa- 
tail was perpetrated between Worthington and Richmond, | 1742, when parts of it were found at Heraclea, and it was rily rejected any project of active interference. It is possible, 
cities as near each other as London and Bath. The wounded | seen that the conqueror of the world could stoop to regulate | however, that the House of Commons may vent its displea- 
were actually sent to Washington from the field of battle, and | the street traffic of Rome. The man who could overcome a sure on the Government, were it only for the same reasons 
we may say without the least exaggeration that the Ascot | hostile nation, and then reduce it to orderly submission and | which induce an uneasy sleeper to turn over on the other 
railway accident did not happen more completely under the| observance of law, could:frame regulations for the police of} sige As long as the ‘cause of disturbance remains, there is 
eyes of our metropolitan population than these American bat- the city. The Jaw enacted, with respect to all roads in Rome little hope Of comfortable repose, but a change brings a kind 

ine boc he ha ot poopie. in arp hay omer “Enodis be- — the Sane of os dwellings, my ay one ee of relief in the form of.temporary novelty. 
; c good autho: some | drive waggons alo: em between sunrise in the morn i in England, 

account of the rate at which life has been expended on'the| and a late hour in the evening, except for the carriage of Whatever may tbe the issae of perty bontesta in Eng 


road from Washington to Richmond h the first fortnight | something necessary for building the temples of the gods, the the Danes may be assured that they have no advantage to 


war would produce animated debates, and the result would 
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; > inisterial ch ir choice lies simp! 
compsune oe eau be at Hol psi” |S yag of Clanes"s hl rept an | cere eae eed nom aes 
1D , bu wi presently. pass: ms was deemed more important than the iT i . It is said, indeed, that 
On the 16th of May, then, it was found upon feapeetion of merchandise, and save, where public utility over- aftec on Sates) Of usslene mesisioncy: Die hy 


i oe liticians, witnessing in despair the apathy of the 
and calculation’ that at the Wilderness and-Chancellorsville | rode private advantage, the latter was not allowed to inter- er iaeds aon mneditatinesthe sheldanees of thei’: suffer- 
there + temporary hospitals 2,400 wounded men. At/fere with the former, ings by the desperate measure of throwing their country into the 
Fredericksburg, about balf way between Richmond and| The legislation of Cesar may put us to shame. We boast armsoftheenemy. Itis urged, with the superficial plausibility 
the stress, was Tull there were 12250. At AlecandTis tay | Compared ai eae eee gat are willingly endure: cvils|of an extemporised theory, tai the Kingdom of Denmark, as 

; »” there 250. ‘lay | com with w t at e must have , . 
2,000; in Washington itself, 12,150; at Georgetown, 1 500 Rom member of the German Confederacy, would rank, after Bavaria, 


i f 0 | trifling. There may have been cities with a population as tate i er and lation. The combina- 
* aimee aoe cee, ous vr ga 3, A These ae great as — f London, but there bd = a place tog Se anil anediée ples y with ite long-coveted fleet, and 

’ mad then turn ve a 80 many bu were so cl0sely pac to; er. At the robal - 
of 83,800 men hacked or shot within some fraction of their | centre Sethingetetnes covered i houses, wh the roads She Sroanese wee grupeune tavetinnes paateliy tess Be 


here ard to future vengeance on the Great’ Powers who have left 
lives during @ single fortnight in Grant’s army alone. The | are narrowest, the ‘most thickly crowded, and the D t 
list. not only omits all ‘reference to the. erates, but it | traffic greatest, a co lee email y ~—% Denmark to its fate. It is useless to discuss an arrangemen 


’ y carved ggested in earnest; but although Den- 
does not include the casualties in the armies auxiliary to the | ont and subjected to a municipality which owes no responsi- ark is kel oe beg a aitical union with Guemeey, there 
main body under Butler and ;Sigel. If an allowance of 8,000] bility to the inhabitants dwelling outside its limits. The|igno conflict of interests which need perpetuate the hostile 
is made on the former account, and of 5,000 om the latter, the traffic ‘through the main streets of the metropolis depends feeling between the countries when. the existing causes of 
grand total will be 46,800. Be it observed that no reckoning | upon the traffic at the centre, and the traffic at the centre is quarrel are removed by a compromise. Unless the natural 
is made in the main account of deserters or prisoners, or of |'ander the direction.of the Court of Aldermen. Every one is| course of trade is interrupted by arbitrary duties or regula- 
the abseatees computed under the general head of “ .” | familiar with the results of their rule. A person driving into | tions Hamburg will still be the commercial capital of all the 
All those 33,800 were wounded men, riddled or gashed with | the is arrested as soon as he gets within its precincts, neighbouring countries, and Danish vessels will frequent the 
shot or sabre, maimed or mangled, as the case might and |come from what quarter he may. If he enters it from the German ports in the North Sea and the Baltic. The lapse of 
crowded into military hospitals for a sorry chance of life. | Strand, he is sure to be stopped at Temple-bar, and after a a generation has obliterated the unfriendly feeling between 
But we said there was an exception to the tale—a gap in the} tedious passage through Fieet street, in which he will have the Belgians and the Dutch, and a shorter interval may be 
black account. The vacant line is the line which should tell | the pleasure of se active men on foot passing him By and | .umcient to heal the wounds of a three months’ war. It is 
us of the dead. The wounded have been reckoned, but not | getting out of sight, he will be checked again at Farringdon possible that Holstein and German Schleswig may hereafter 
the killed. Perhaps rs were out of sight, and therefore out | street while a procession ot builders’ waggons crosses the way. placidly regret, under a dynasty of their own, the mild excite- 
< mind ; rer ao me was — long a to ~- — commen rv got Helhorn, he wt he “4% to get out - New-| ment which they have for some years derived from the con- 

e census ; w ver ma ve ca ere 8 and watc ues playing hockey until a wa - 
pence: eegcwtllenge ta mye mo ws rs ay gabe e playing y Y | sciousness of not intolerable grievances, and from vague patri 


made for him at the expense of a congestion of omnibuses, | 5+: jiona— Review ‘5 
hensively, though authoritatively, that, “exclusive of the | waggons, cabs, and carts before the Post Office. If he comes ee et. Ants ge 


~~? _ ye fighting of bs mee on os, — lost in ane the South over London Bridge, and escapes 4 block at TWretene ci. 
‘ourteen da: g on the of Virginia men. the Wellin Clock Tower, he must not ex to pass the , 
That total, which includes only an allowance of 10,000 for| statue of King William without prokex: Bs PA aE worse berth Ss qainthicry antes 


lers, deserters, and prisoners, may, perhaps, enable the| danger awaits him where Fenchurch street meets Grace-| You will perhaps be astonished to hear through the telegraph 
reader to form some estimate of the amount of misery created. | church-street. Waggon after waggon coming frém the docks | of the rapid recovery, such as it is, of the Pope. Yet the fact 
Look at the Ascot accident and the sensation it has occasioned | will pass into Lombard street at a pace which, slow in itself,is | is not astonishing, for the lamp of life flickers and flares up, 
and compare with it the occurrences of last month in|made slower because narrow Lombard Street is made nar-| and will one of these days go out unexpectedly. How grave 
America. If the test fails of effect, it will be from the very | rower through the singular circumstance that half of it is} was the apprehension may be inferred from the “Sacro 
immensity of the contrast an? the horrible strangeness of the always being rebuilt: The traveller, gazing at the clock-face | invito,” published by the Cardinal Vicar, for a triduwm in the 
idea. It would hardly, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say conveniently placed in the church at the corner, may curse | Church of Minerva to the Virgin “ Auxilium Christianorum.’ 
that the killed and wounded in the Federal and Confederate | the fate which compels him to seek the Shoreditch Station. | ‘ Crowd, ye faithful, to church, to offer cy invocations to 
armie; together during this brief campaign’ may be reckoned | London has suffered from these and similar evils for ears,and|the Virgin Mother for the treasures of her grace, especially 
at 150,000. We cannot realize such a sacrifice; and yet it|at last the chorus of complaints became so loud that an | for the Holy Father, who has so great need of them.” Were 
must be remembered tbat three brief years ago the Americans | apology was extorted from the Court of Aldermen. They | it not for his complicated maladies, Pius [X. might be expected 
were just a new to such things. They were even more | confessed the inconvenience, but declared their inability 'to| to last some years longer, as he belongs to a long-lived family. 
ignorant of war and its doings than we were. We had a| remove it. The streets were made for traffic, and they had | His two brothers are respectively 84 and 80 years of age: his 
long experience and memorable traditions of great contests,}no power to interfere with such a use of them. The excuse| sister 77. His father died at $4, his mother at 82, and his 
and notwithstanding an unusual interval ot peace we were | seemed valid, and Parliament hastened to confer on the Al-| grandfather at 96. The present Pope has, however, maladies 
well enough aware of the consequences of war. But the|dermen the authority they did not . An Act was| which constantly threaten his life ; and the political agitations, 
Americans had no such history, and it is one of the most} passed in the last Session which enath the Court to make | consequent upon his temporal sovereignty, forbid that repose 
astonishing incidents of this remarkable struggle that battles | stringent rules for the regulation of the traffic of the City; and | and tranquillity so necessary to him. Since his recovery His 
which surprise all Europe by their fierceness should have been} we might naturally expect that the Aldermen would use the| Holiness has resumed his audiences, has decorated his medical 
fought by armies and Generals extemporized for the occasion. | powers so given them. Those who had this confidence must | adviser, Signor Viale, and has gone out several times in a 
Itis a lesson which should be carefully noted. There is hardly fave been bitterly disappointed by the recent discussion at the | carriage. But he is brought down in a chair, it is said, from 
a “regular” battalion in the whole of the enormous hosts|Guildhall. We learn with astonishment that the Aldermen | his chamber to his carriage, and has fainted several times from 
which are contending with such unparalleled ferocity and} had already possessed the authority the absence of which was | over fatigue. 2 Te 
resolution. The “veterans” who are occasionally spoken of |the excuse for inaction. Mr. Alderman Wilson, who moved| That every symptom of failing strength is vigilantly watched, 
cannot by pogenliy be soldiers of more than three years’ | the adoption of two or three by-laws nominally made in pur- | and perhaps exaggerated, is not at all improbable, yet it shows 
standing. Our own Volunteers are older troops than the|suance of the City of London Traffic Regulation Act of 1868, | the immense importance which public opinion attaches to an 
oldest troops under Grant or Lee. There is not a regiment in | declared that, with the exception of a single power, the Act | event which cannot be far distant, and unfortunately, it may 
either camp which was raised before the spring of 1861; tor} gave the Aldermen no further control over the traffic than | be added, the intense desire whigh is felt for it. Endowed 
the numbers of the small regular army almost vanished in the | they practically had before in conjunction with the City Com- | with singularl ‘amiable and social qualities, in a private ca- 
mass, and it has never been found practicable to give it any| missioner of Police. But, whether the Aldermen already | pacity Count Giovanni Mastai might have sunk to sleep amid 
material increase of strength. The whole of dreadful | possessed the powers given by the Act of last Session or re-| the regrets of a large circle of friends. Possessing immense 
fighting has been done by Volunteers, and by Volunteers with- | ceived them for the first time from it, they are equally indis-| opportunities for regeneration of his country, Pius IX. 
. Out as much training as our own Riflemen. Yet. these raw | posed to exercise them effectively. ~ | might now have been almost the Dictator of Italy,and might 
companies, without professional fps or regimental traditi * * The Aldermen should consider their duty in this | have created an epoch in the history of his Church, and ex- 
with captains snatched from the counter or the store, and | matter not only with reference to the immense inconvenience | tended the duration of its existence. Alas! how different is 
with Generals who were attorneys a féw months ago, are a oe by their negligence, but also with reference ‘to | his position now. The struggle has already commenced for 
hting with as much heroism and obstinacy as Napoleon’s ‘own position. They should remember that the word the introduction of a foreigner into the Papal chair, with a 
Old Guard or Germany's bravest warriors. There may be|“ may” in an Act of Parliament often means “must.” The | view to give it political stability, and millions are only waiting 
little science in the business, but of all that makes soldiers islature has imposed upon them the duty of using certain | for Pius to expire his last breath, to agitate, and destroy 
there is as much as in any war of which we read. powers for the purpose of restoring the streets of the City to | what they cannot reform, or obtain their rights. As regards 
To add to the wonder of the story, we are assured that the | their use, and they have now an opportunity of show- | his successor, there is an impression that the election will be 
themselves look upon all this with less sensation | ing how far will exercise the trust confided to them.’ If| hurried throygh in order to secure a Frenchman for the Papal 
than wedo. The successive reports almost bewilder us with | they neglect it, it must be transferred to others. There.is an | chair, and thus to establish a further claim on the protection of 
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the oh however, will show, and that, perhaps, 
Dolore long aplee r, June 4. 
rar 
MASTER AND DISCIPLE. 

Jesus Christ uttered these memorable words: “ All they 

take the sword shall perish with the sword.” Here are 
a of the frightful utterances from the lips of Parson 
Brownlow, at a Public Meeting held in this city, on the 28rd 
ult.,-om behalf of the Society for aiding sick and wounded 


‘ 


“IfT had Dover, Bir, I meal indy pat abion mr 
Federal ts w » catamoun’ 
end tlaus.and toon eto aeaaan at America ; cro- 
codile in the swamps of Florida and South Carolina; ev 

in, the Southern Confederacy, and every devil in 


um, 

“ This war, I to must be prosecuted with a vim 
aaaapente, elites bellion is put down, if it exter- 
minates from the face of God Almighty’s green earth every 
ret child south of and Dixon’s line. 
“ You have not felt the effects of the war in the loyal States, 
but you are going to now. I know that little man Grant—he 
is the right man in the right place. I am willing to see Rich- 
mond by him; but if I had my ch I should 
choose that d and Ciarleston should be taken alone 
commanded by Butler the 

a Be cladilly:saneoting on te 
told. v: 

uthern States. He will take that country. 
Richmond. And we will crowd the Re 
them until I trust in God we will rash them into 
and drown the entire race as the devil did 
of Galilee. 


out of the war we will come out with 
500,000 or 600,000 of the best of soldiers, who have got their 
hand in, and would as soon have their hands in a little longer 
not.  oreeameeionias giving Old England a turn. 
heers. 

“ We can whip the Southern Lace gpens Bay can take in 

and England and the whole civilized world, and 1 
‘want to carry it on until we whip out all God’s creation.” 

The reporter of the Tribune is answerable for the “ cheers,” 
that were drawn forth by a prospect of exterminating severa) 
millions of men and women and children, and at the idea of 
a new war with England. When professing Christians can 
tolerate such a demoniac as this Brownlow, and an assem- 
blage can applaud him, is not public taste strangely per- 
verted ? 
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EUROPEAN GLEANINGS. 


The items subjoined, which reach down to the 16th ult. 
from Queenstown, have come to hand during the past week 
by various arrivals. , 


The Dano-German Conference had been postponed to June 
18.—A Copenhagen despatch says, that “ The Danish Notables, 
in an address to the King, intimate that the personal union of 
Schleswig and Holstein with the kingdom would entail the 
loss of Schleswig, while the incor m of the Constitution 
of Schleswig with that of the kingdom would endanger the 
independence of Denmark. The continued prolongation of 
the armistice is impossible, unless the basis of a satisfacto 
peace is proposed.” Earl Russell is said to have intimated, 
that, if, when hostilities were resumed, the Austrian fleet 
should os to the Baltic, England would be compelled to 
send a fleet also. Austria, however, will not send a fleet ifthe 
truce is prolonged. The plenipotentiary of the Germanic 
Confederation is said ata sitting of the conference, to have 
laid down the principle that no part of Schleswig can be 
ceded to Denmark without the consent of the population. 

The British Government has sent instructions to Governors 
of Colonies respecting the treatment of prizes captured b 
Federal or Confederate cruisers, if brought into British 
waters. The captors shall be notified immediately to depart 
and remove the prize. If they do not depart at the time pre- 
scribed by the Governor, the prize is to be detained until H. 
M’s pleasure shall be made known. A vessel which has been 
converted into, and used as a public vessel of war, is not to be 
deemed a prize within the meaning of these rules. 

The Confederate cruiser Alabama has been admitted to full 
ee in the French port of Cherbourg. She was also 
permitted to commence a series of very extensive repairs in 
the imperial dockyard. Capt. Semmes landed the crews of 
the American ships Buckingham and Tycoonf having held 
them as prisoners since the destruction of the two vessels by 
the Alabama. Capt. Semmes publishes a letter in the London 
Times, occupying two and a half columns of the paper, in 
which he attempts to justify his action in burning his prizes, 
asserting that he would take them into ports for adjudication’ 
but for the operation of the British Order in Council, ‘which 
prevents him doing so. The Zimes shows that his arguments 
are fallacious.—Forged bonds of the Confederate loan had 
been forwarded from New York, it is said, and sold in London 
to the amount of one hundred thousand collars. They were 
resold to Holland at an advance,—President Davis and his 
Cabinet have been sued in a French court by French traders, 
who owned a cargo of cotton which was burned at sea by the 
Confederates, after it had passed to the on of the mer- 
chants. The plaintiffs were defeated with costs. 


The Emigration Commissioners’ report seems to dispose of 
the idea that the very~ large emigration from Ireland last year 
to the United States was aue in any appreciable degree to the 
Federal enlistments. The number was not so large as in 1854 
(the last year of heavy emigrations), nor so large a porprotion of 
the population of Ireland; and:what is more to the t, of that 
number precisely the same poe were “ single men ” as 
in 1860 before the war. In , 88 per cent. of the Irish emi- 
grants to the United States were single men. In 1868, 88°1 per 
cent.were men. In the first three months of 1864, 44-3 
per cent. ofthe Irish emigrants to the United States were 
single men; in the first three months of 1859 and 1860, 47°3 
and 472 per cent. respectively were “ single men.” “ Of those 
who went out,” say the Commission many no doubt en- 
listed ; but their number could have but little effect in 
keeping up the strength of the Federal armies.” There were, 
they think, bat 20,000 to 25,000 at the most who were at all 
likely to be recruits ; and they attribute in general the increas- 
ed emigration of 1864 to the same causes as that from 1847- 
1854—a succession of bad harvest and a great consequent dis- 








tress. 
The Cofamemoration at Oxford began on the 8th of June, 
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The Bion Ot 
De ae teen angen 


of D.D., 
strain of his lin 
Logie ab mts By wth el Sonia 
whoo on the some what ex 
ground that “the African race was not yet ripe for such dis- 
tinctions,”—which would have been an intelligible objection 
had it been proposed to confer a d of D.D. either onthe 
African genus, or even on the species of the Yorubas : 
y the Professor of Logic should think that a degree 
attached to the generic element in Dr. Crowther, and not to 
his individual attainments, probably only he himself could ex- 


———— 


A Turxisn Betie.—Presently came by the (late) Sultan’s 
married daughter—married to Aali Ghalib Pasha, the son of 
Redschid Pasha, in a droll imitation of an English We 
could not see much of the lady (who is said to be very lovely), 
the negroes keeping close to the windows, as they splashed up 
the mud all over their uniforms, besides which her yashma 
was thickly folded. I could only see plainly her beautiful fan 
of snow-white feathers, the handle gli g with emeralds. 
The lady on the a seat (there were three in the car- 
riage) was more thinly veiled, very young, and tf pretty. 
I saw her face plainly, and her feridjee being a little off her 
shoulders, I threw an envious glance on a violet-coloured vel- 
vet jacket embroidered with gold, and fastened at the throat 
with a large jewelled clasp, which gleamed through the 
= As to beauty of mere dress and ease of attitude, 
D zg that I have seen in life or in pictures can give the 
—— idea of the wonderful grace, the extreme delicacy, 
and bird-of-paradise-like uselessness of the Turkish belle. 
ouitveated to the highest perfection of physical beauty, having 

to the highest ion of physi ty, ng 
no other pe nn a0 but to make their-skins as snow-white 
and their eyebrows as jet-black as possible. When young, 
their skin is literally as white as their veils, with the faintest 
tinge of pink on'the cheek, like that in the inside of a shell, 
which blends exquisitely with the tendér apple-leaf green and 
soft violet colours of which are so fond. The reverse of 
the picture is, that after the first bloom of youth is passed the 
skin becomes yellow and sickly looking, and you long to give 
the yashmak .a pull, and admit a fresh breeze to hten 
up the fine features.— Lady Hornby. 
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The Old World. ¢ 

Queenstown papers and letters to the 16th ult. have been 
received; and a few gleaningsfrom their contents may be 
found above. The news is by no means decisive as to the 
war in the North of Europe, or as to the stability of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration, We do not believe, however, 
that it will break down on the Danish and German questior,, 
for the Conservatives, who find fault for the action or non-ac- 
tion of the Government, have no change. of programme to 
offer. Neither do we believe that Lord Russell has threatened 
to send a British squadron to the Baltic with hostile intent, if 
the Austrian fleet should proceed thither. It is not fora 
British Minister to dictate how war shall be carried on, in 
either hemisphere; and the experience of the last few months 
must have shown our Foreign Secretary the imprudence of 
partially interfering! The iron-cased corvette Wolverine and 
the rams HnterPrise and Research may have been ordered to the 
North Sea; but it is for observation and experiment alone. 

We presume our readers do not put much faith in the cock- 
and-bull stories told by too many of the correspondents, 
abroad, of American newspapers at home. These sensational 
gentlemen indite much nonsense; but he, who gets up excite- 
ments in London for the Doening Post of this city, deserves to 
be held up to contempt: In alate letter, he touches upon the 
not uncommon belief that the Queen steadily refuses her 
assent to any ministerial project for rendering material aid 
to Denmark. This is all fair enough, and may be true. But 
what this ecribbler aflds is false and malighant. He makes 
this outrageous assertion: “In order to revenge himself, the 
Premier, in connection with the clique of the Prince of Wales, 
ever and anon spreads the rumour of the Queen having 
become so affected in her mind as to necessitate the establish- 
ment of a regency.” 

P.8. Since the above was in type, the Aradia mail steamer 
of the 18th ult. has arrived. The news is not momentous. 
The Governmént has had a majority of seven, on a vote of 
censure, growing out of the Ashantee war.—Mr. Smith O’Brien 
is dead.—A sea-fight, between the U. 8. steamer Kearsage and 
the C.8. steamer Alabama, is reported off Cherbourg. 


North and South, 

A terrible place is Virginia, for upsetting confilent 
prophecies and jeopardizing great military reputations. When 
General Grant announced his intention to “ fight it out” on a 
certain line, “it it takes all. the summer,” his plan was 
heralded as the sublime of tenacity. When, shortly after- 
wards, he changed his mind, swung round the extreme right 
of his extended lines till it became his extreme left, gnd took 
up anew position on the Chickahominy, the movement was 











the speedy and utter annihilation of Lee’s army, When 








hailed as a masterly one, that could not fail to bring about 
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again, after another brief spell, the hero of thie hour, suddenly, 
silently, skilfully, and successfully shifted his ground and 
threatened Petersburg in place of Richmond, words cannot 
paint the popular enthusiasm. .To say that this bit of 

‘was by far the finest thing in modern warfare, was to use an 
expression altogether inadequate. It put its author foremost 
of all the great Captains of all time, and so completely dis- 
posed of his enemy, that the fall of the Confederate capital 
was assumed to be a fait accompli. Nevertheless, it is our 
duty to record that both the lesser and the greater city still 
flaunt the flag of defiance, and that the war correspon- 
dents of the Northern preas are now elo- 
quent touching the splendid condition and undaunted 
bearing of the army, having little to say in regard 
to actual advantages that it has gained. Indeed, one 
of the principal military items of the week is the some- 
what serious disaster that befell one of its divisions, on Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd ‘ult. During a series of manceuvres to ob- 
tain and hold a position upon the Weldon railroad, it appears 
that an unintended and unfortunate gap was left between the 
Second and the Sixth U.S. Corps. Promptly taking advan- 
tage of the opening, a strong body of Confederates were thrown 
in, which took the Second Corps in rear, threw it into confu- 
sion, killed and wounded 1,000 of its men, and captured 1,500 
with several guns and colours: The ground however was re- 
covered next morning, and the Southerners were driven back. 
This important and unwelcome news was not communicated 
officially, Mr. Stanton having been silent for many days ; nor 
are we aware, up to this moment, of any authenticated ac- 
count of the affair being published. Meanwhile General 
Grant has invested Petersburg pretty closely on the South 
side, and is said to be shelling it continually, though it is not 
distinctly ascertained to what extent he has thrown for- 
ward his lines Westward of the Weldon Railroad, not 
in what degree that, and other roads con verging toward Rich- 
mond, have been cut and damaged. It is true that Mr. Stan- 
ton broke his long silence, on Tuesday last, and telegraphed 
to General Dix that all of them “ are now destroyed, and some 
of them badly”—a phrase, which has been. ridiculed by the 
critics; for the despatches of the War Secretary no longer com. 
mand unquestioning belief. On various points around Peters-’ 
burg, there has been constant skirmishing; but nothing de- 
cisive has oceurred. The chief attacks have been made by 
the Southerners. 

The Government Telegram above-mentioned made known 
an engagement in another quarter, which was even worse in 
its results than the affair of Wednesday week, inasmuch as the 
damage could not be so easily repaired. This time, we have 
to deal with General Sherman, U.8., who, after penetrating 
a considerable distance on the route from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta, Georgia, has been lately held at bay by his opponent 
General Johnston. The latter, blocking the way by his strong 
position on Kenesaw Mountain near Marietta, was attacked 
by Sherman on Monday last, simultaneously on both flanks. 
But both assaults were repelled, with heavy loss to the 
assailants, set down by Mr. Stanton at between two and 
three thousand, among whom the proportion of officers is 
large. Some anxiety is felt here, though we know not with 
how much reason, for the ultimate safety of Sherman’s in- 
vading force.—On the whole, while a variety of minor suc- 
cesses are claimed by the Federals in sundry directions, and 
their trumpeters never’cease to blow the note of coming tri- 
umph, it must be owned that the balance of the week’s account 
remains on the Southern side. The valour and endurance, 
displayed on either, are conspicuous as ever, and have even 
extorted complimentary acknowledgments ,in the jaundiced 
editorial columns gf the London Times, as may be seen from an 
article inserted elsewhere. A word also with reference to the 
main purport of that article, which comments upon the ex- 
traordinary indifference here prevalent as to the enormous 
loss of human life that marks this civil war. If the Northern 
Americans be amenable to this charge, and with all respect we 
think they are, at least let it mever be forgotten that 
they have ministered to their sick and wounded bre- 
thren with a profusion and liberality altogether unexam- 
pled. Amid the lurid records of these prolonged and em- 
Lpittered hostilities, the doings of the Sanitary Commission 
stand out brilliantly and in most honourable contrast. Mar- 
vellous dlso is it to witness the fullness of response, made to 
any specific appeal for aid in providing comforts or grateftl 
Juxuries for the army in field or hospital. At Washington, the 
other day, some one expressed a wish in print that the resi- 
dent ladies would supply a few treats of strawberries and 
tobacco to the thousands around them under medical care. 
The welcome gifts seemed to spring out of the earth, and 
were forthwith distributed. To-day, it is hinted that the 
gallant army of the Potomac suffers greatly for want of fresh 
vegetables; and furthermore that a cargo of onions would be 
more acceptable, on the Fourth of July, to the brave fellows 
encamped, than a galaxy of fire-works or a hundred Odes to 
Independence. In a trice, liberal men supply the money; 

men charge themselves with carrying out the sug- 
gestion. We believe that a steamer sails this day, loaded with 
these kindly contributions in kind. Such little episodes 
are eminently grateful, in all this turmoil of bloodshed and 
passion. 

Passing from the military situation to the political and 
financial, we find a multiplicity of events occurring, and at the 
same time increased difficulty in interpreting their probable 
consequences. Kvery morning brings up. a new batch of in- 
cidents and reports; every evening closes upon vain efforts 
to shape out the future, If Mr. Lincoln, a year ago, correoply 
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described his war poljcy as “pegging, away,” public senti- 
ment may now be shadowed forth as “ drifting along.” No man 
knows whither things are tending, and few apparently have 
moral courage to grapple with a subject so beset with doubt. 
Btill, it behoves us to chronicle some few leading facts; and 
chief perhaps among them is the resignation of Mr, Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, which was tendered and accepted 
on Thursday last. When we say that those, who are in the 
secrets of the Administration, profess ignorance of the precise 
cause of this sudden act, it would be presumption for us to 
attempt to fathom it, By some it 's attributed to weariness 
and disgust at the embarrassment that prevails, and specially 
to annoyance at the recent passage of the Gold Bill having tend- 
ed to increase the evil it was meant tocure. Somesay it arose 
from the unwillingness of Congress to adopt his claim for 
a supplemental Tax Bill; others from a quarrel with the 
Chief Magistrate concerning appointmefhts to subordinate 
offices; others again look upon it as the result of 
intrigues in relation to the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign. All we know is that Mr. Chase is out of office, 
leaving behind him a reputation for official integrity and ad- 
roitness in maintaining an unsound financial theory. Making 
the mistake so common with even clever men in American 
public life, he considered this country as exempt from the or- 
dinary relations of cause and effect in the matter of political 
economy, Starting with the unsound belief that the wants of 
the Treasury for carrying on the war could be sypplied by the 
issue of paper money, while at the same time the currency 
need not depreciate, Mr. Chase held office long enough to dis- 
cover his mistake, and endeavour to retrace his steps. He 
goes out, having done much mischief, and before his remedy 
is tried. He may have some personal and party adherents; 
he can never be a popular man. It is also a curious coinci- 
dence, that his resignation is almost simultaneous with that 
of Mr. Memminger, Finance Minister of the Southern 
Confederacy. Regarding the causes of the retirement 
of the latter, we are not informed. The successor of Mr. 
Chase, nominated by the President, was ex-Governor Tod, 
of Ohio, whose only fitness for so onerous a post consisted in 
his being a staunch anti-slavery supporter of the war and of 
the Government. While the public were wondering at the 
incongruousness of such an appointment and the Senate was 
hanging back with its requisite approval, Mr. Tod declined 
the invidious Secretaryship. Yesterday, a further split in the 
Cabinet was announced. The price of gold went up to 275 
per cent!!! : 

Congress, in anticipation of speedy release from its labours, 
has been excited and busy.—The new Tariff and Internal 
Revenue Bill has become law, and gone into operation. The 
enormous, duties, levied under it upon foreign goods, would 
bring in an immense revenue, if one could be sure that its 
effect will not be to prevent, or at least to check importations. 
There are not wanting critics, who term it a prohibitory Act 
for the benefit of New England manufacturers !—The other 
great and embarrassing question, that of raising recruits, has 
not yet been finally settled between the two Houses. It is 
inexplicable, by the way, save on the presumption that not 
one half of the men on the pay-roll have ever actually 
entered the service, that the demand for more food for powder 
should still be urgent. Since the war began, the’ Goy- 
ernment has called out more than -two millions; 
since the middle of October last, six hundred thousand have 
been levied. These gigantic numbers starfle the foreign ear, 
and seem incredible; yet they are put forth on reputable au- 
thority, and are calmly recognized as authentic by the only 
people in the modern and civilized world who could contem- 
plate them without emotion. Yet, though the details of the 
new Conscription Bill are not quite brought to a point, the 
House of Representatives has eaten its resolve not to repeal the 
$800 Commutation clause, which now is or is to be abolished. 
The inconsistency of the House dees not concern us; as for 
the clause itself, the point was clear. With it, the Govern- 
ment obtained money when it asked for muscle. Without it, 
the rich are more than ever favoured, inasmuch as the price 
of volunteer substitutes must rise immensely.—Furthermore, 
Congress has deliberately dodged, by postponement, the two 
questions which would have thrown it into a fever of excite- 
ment, four years ago—we mean the Arguelles case, and the 
Monroe Doctrine as applied to Mexico. In like manner, in 
this city, the Grand Jury has shirked the troublesome affair, 
commended to their notice by the District Attorney of the State, 
the temporary but arbitrary suspension of the World and 
Journal of Commerce newspapers, reporting it inexpedient to 
prosecute enquiry. Hereat Governor Seymour has waxed 
wroth, and urged further proceedings. - 

With the coming presgyre. of*exhausting taxation, and a 
pending Draft rigorous in its requirements, with Gold jump- 
ing up 45 per cent. in a week, and with a Cabinet racked by 
personal dissensions, it would be strange if there wert not 
some uneasiness. In fact the public mind is taking alarm by 
slow degrees; nor are there wanting sincere patriots—we 
don’t mean Southern sympathizers—who admit here and there 
in a quiet corner, that Southern subjugation may be bought 
at too dear a price, if even it can be compassed at all. There 
‘would be more of this feeling, but for the Pharisaical confi- 
dence that is ingrained in the American creed, and finds its 
expression in such rhodomontade as this, which we find in 
the latest letter to the Zimes by the “ Veteran Observer” of 
“The Beeches.” “If,” says he, “this were a country like 
any other upon earth, we might, perhaps, dread some finan- 
cial difficulty ; but it is not.” How can you argue with men 
Who hold such extravagant notions of theirjown infallibility ? 


P.S. Mr. Fessenden, U.S. Senator Maine, is appointed 
and approved by the Senate as ‘to Mr. Chase. He 
has been Chairman of the Finance Committee in that House, 
and is highly esteemed as a man of ability and conduct.—The 
obnozious Gold Bill is to be repealed ; and Gold in conse- 
quence has fallen back in this market to140.—In pursuance of 
Governor Seymour’s measures hinted above, it is said that the 
Sheriff has arrested General Dix. 


“Vigor ;” “ Marion ;” @ Libel. 

Several months ago there was published in this city a foolish 
and filthy novel, entitled “ Vigor.” It purported to be the 
work of one “ Walter Barrett, Clerk”—a name, which, as it 
now appears, concealed that of Mr. Joseph A. Sfoville, a 
local journalist, recently deceased, who had latterly made 
himself offensively notorious, by his letters, signed “ Manhat- 
tan,” printed in the London Herald. It was published by a 
respectable bookseller, who—having brought out previous 
books, by “ Walter Barrett, Clerk,” which, though worthless 
in a literary sense, were saleable, and were not indecent— 
presumed that this one also was fit for publication, and ac- 
cordingly issued it, without preliminary examination of its 
contents. Thus set afloat; it attracted some attention ; but its 
real character was soon discovered, and it was thereupon 
promptly suppressed. Those, among intelligent persons, who 
meanwhile read it, saw that it was tainted with the atmo- 
sphere of Mercer street, and were not surprised to see that it 
was dedicated to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the New 
York Herald. Within a week or two it was forgotten. 

But its author was not lacking in ingenuity. Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett had told him that he ought to be a novelist, 
and a novelist, therefore, he was determined tobe. Failing 
to make the requisite “sensation” in this coMmunity—save, 
perhaps, among the congenial inmates of local brothels—he 
next bethought him of his newspaper notoriety in London, 
and determined to make it available for the republication of 
his nasty novel in that city. Upon this determination he acted 
with success ; and the vile trash, which had appeared here as 
“Vigor,” by “ Walter Barrett, Clerk,” came out there as 
“Marion,” by “Manhattan.” It was published, in three 
volumes, by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Oo., who, if they 
knew what they were publishing, will certainly gain no credit 
by it, in the estimation of respectable people. 

The reception of the book in London was not, however, 
unlike its reception here. Many copies of it, no doubt, were 
bought by habitual readers of “ Manhsttan’s” letters: but, as 
soon as its character became known, it was excluded from 
Mudie’s, the principal circulating Library of London, while, by 


the-Press in general, it was ignored, as beneath notice. Thus,, 


substantially, it was suppressed in London as it had been in 
New York. It remained for the London Times to drag it 
forth from obscurity, and to insult the American people, as 
well as its own readers, by thrusting it forward as a credible. 
picture of American life. This was dore in a review, occupy- 
ing upwards of two columns in the Times of June 8rd. 

We do not, as our readers have often been assured, attach 
to the London Zimes the same degree of importance that is 
ascribed to it by many contemporary American papers. Yet 
we recognize its capacity as a mischief-maker, and we con- 
ceive that, in this instance, its malignant injustice deserves, 
from every quarter, the most severe condemnation. In sug- 
gesting to its readers, on the authority of “ Manhattan,” that 
the men and women of this metropolis are blackguards and 
prostitutes, it goes a step beyond those. limits that usage per- 
mits even to the habitual slanderer. Political partisanship— 
which is its evident motive—affords no justification, no pal- 
liation even, for such mendacity. To forget the teachings of 
British travellers, for over half a century, and to accept the 
bawdy romance of a disreputable newspaper correspondent as 
a true picture of American manners and morals, is simply 
ignominious stultification. As well mightan American—re- 
jecting the evidence of experience and observation—gather his 
ideas of the British nobility from the novels of Mr. G@. W. M. 
Reynolds, or form his ideals of British womanhood from the 
“ Memoirs of Harriet Wilson.” As well might Americans 
judge us by the books that come out of Holywell Street, as 
we judge them by such novels as that of “ Manhattan.” 
The Times is a newspaper that claims pre-eminently the fore- 
most position in the journalism of the world. If the claim be, 
indeed, valid, the position ceases to be enviable. 


. A Terrible Railroad Disaster. ; ’ 
St. Hilaire in Canada East, 20 miles from Montreal, was the 
scene of a frightful catastrophe on Wednesday last. A rail- 
road train from Quebec, filled with German emigrants, was 
precipitated into a stream by the breaking down of a bridge; 
out of 350 of the poor passengers, 87 are known to have 
perished and 80 to have been more or less hurt. Accident it 
was not—rather manslaughter. The engineer was bound by 
his standing orders to stop on reaching the bridge, so as to 
traverse it slowly. The reckless fool rushed on at speed. 
He himself escaped with slight injury; but he was imme- 
diately arrested. If unable to excuse himself for causing this 
lamentable loss of life, the punishment awarded to"him may 
serve as a warning to other headlong men in his profession. — 
Later accounts state that the bridge was open, to let some 
barges through, when the engineer sliot his train to destruc- 
tion. 





Death of an Editor. 
It is our melancholy province to record the death of a 
brother editor—Mr. John Clancy, of the New York Leader— 
who died in this city, yesterday morning, after a brief illness, 
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Mr. Clancy was an Irishman by descent, though by birth an 
American, and was well known as a prominent Democratic 
politician. The Leader—of which he was proprietor as well 
as editor—has been noted as one of the most viva- 
cious and variously entertaining papers of the day. 
We have read it with intereit—notwithstanding its 
somewhat oppressive flavour of the Shamrock, and its 
persistent injustice toward Great Britain aud things Bri- 
tish. Its succese remains—a living testimonial to the perse- 
vering and judicious enterprize of its deceased manager. We 
wish it well in the future. 

It is a little singular that an-accident, last week, which 
“pied” a considerable portion of its type, thereby delaying 
its publication, should immediately be followed by so sad a 
calamity as the death of its founder. Mr. Clancy was still a 
young man, and he rests from (his labours while yet they 
were scarcely begun. 


A “Vision” that Passes Away. 

The tiny brigantine Vision, heretofore mentioned in these 
columns, sailed hence on Sunday last, having regularly cleared 
at the Custom-house for London. May Neptune give her 
smooth seas and favouring breezes, and may bold Captain 
Donovan and his solitary human passenger, to say nothing of 
his dog, safely reach the British Channel! If he should sail 
into Cowes harbour, during the August regatta season, what 
a sensation he would create! 

But, with all the anticipatory laudations and good wishes 
heaped upon this bold mariner, he could not escape calumny. 
There are persons malicious enough to assert that the Vision 
is destined to run the Southern biockade with her cargo ot a 
few quarts or pounds of quinine ; while others have it that she 
was, by pre-arrangement, to be hoisted into an outward-bound 
vessel when well away from prying eyes, that a log is to be 
regularly kept on board as though she voyaged alone, and that 
she is to be launched again on nearing the chalky cliffs of 
Albion. What a scandalous world it is! 





Drama. 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth performance of ‘Rose 
dale” was given at Wallack’s, on Thursday evening, and so a 
brilliant theatrical season was pleasantly closed. The sum- 
mer season, will commence on Tuesday evening next, with 
“The Winning Suit.” Miss Avonia Jones has been engaged to 
personete the principal female character. Mr. Charles Fisher will 
sustain the leadimg male part. There is thus an agreeable pros- 
pect ot entertainment, for those who enjoy the theatre in sum- 
mer, 

‘The Duke’s Motto”’ will be played during next week at 
Niblo’s, and will then give place to “The Sea of Ice.” Mean- 
while ‘‘ Aladdin,” played at the Olympic for the last time to- 
night, will have been superseded by an English Opera Troupe, 
A few days, therefore—and local theatrical affairs will wear an 
entirely new aspect, affording scope for the pen‘of the critic. At 
this moment they are barren of suggestion. 

It is stated that hereafter the receipts of all public places of 
amusement in this country will be subjected to a tax of one per 
cent. This is manifestly unjust, seeing that managers and 
players are already subjected, in common with their fellow citi- 
zens, to the income tax. But to expect justice, in these days, is 
to expect a good deal. 

Another new play has been done in London—at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Its author is Mr. A. R. Slous, and it is called “ Light 
and Shadew.”’ A London paper furnishes the subjoined account 
of its plot: 

“It is intended to exhibit the changes of fortune incident to the 
bubble of the Mississippi scheme, in which many of the French 
nobility made shipwreck of their estates. Onthat of Montmaison 
there is a serf, who secretly loves the beautiful daughter of the 
Marquis, and wears her portrait near his heart. The serf is, like- 
wise, owing to a romantic accident, a hunchback. Climbing a 
tree, to recover a favourite bird for Clarisse, he had, when a boy, 
fallen from the boughs and broken his back. But now the young 
lady is about to be married ; and her knightly lover, inadvertently 
riding down the poor youth, discovers the picture, and demands 
an explanation. At first, Clarisse regards the fact as an insult; 
but, on reflection, so far takes an interest in her humble admirer, 
that she pleads with her father not to remove his poor, dyin 
mother from a cottage, which the inconsiderate aristo¢rat is abou 
to have pulled down, for the improvement of his estate. The 
reasonable suit is refused ; and in carrying out the tyrannous pur- 
pose of the Marquis, the old dame dies, and the serf, with a friend 
of his, who resisis his Lordship’s arbitrary will, are taken into 
custody. One is sent to the Bastille, and the other to the galleys, 
After some years, © procures the liberation of the poor 
hunchback serf, who is no sooner set at liberty than he finds his 
way to wealth. The speculators in the er agpere 4 shares accept 
the impromtu service of his hump for a desk, and thus he obtains 
sufficient money to speculate himself. The bubble bursts: others 
are :uined, but not go the Sn ape outcast. He has become the 
richest man in Franée, and the Prime Minister, who borrows 
money from him. Successively, all those, who had injured him in 
his low estate, come within his influence and power. Even 

e, to save her father and brother, consents to become his 
wife, and the life of her intended husband hangs on his caprice. In 
these circumstances are many Maser perry to revenge, and at first 
there is danger that the parvenu will yield to them; but his better 
nature prevails, and he nobly pardons where he might punish.” 

“Tt is long,’ says another local critic, “since we have wit- 
nessed a piece in which strong effects are produced by such sim- 
ple and such thoroughly dramatic means.’’ The author, Mr. 
Slous, is known a8 a dramatist, by his ‘‘ Templar,” a five act 
play, in blank verse, produced some time ago, by Mr. Charles 
Kean, and by his version of Dumas’ ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Bellisle,”’ 
called ‘‘ The Duke’s Wager.” His “Light and Shadow” is said to 
be written in “an easy, concise, and pleasant style.” Its princi- 
pal part, that of Herre La Croche, the Hunchback, was succeseful- 
ly played by Mr. Dominick Murray, a new actor, of whom, asa 
low comedian, report speaks highly. MERCUTIO, 


Hacts and Fancies. 


A new seek ee per has been started at San Fran- 
cisco, by Mr. C. H. Webb Te is called The Californian. The first 
number is dated May 28th, 1864. Its contents are various! 
interesting, and its tone is agreeably vivacious. We wish 
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1881, the Regulo| Orders to return to paged with all convenient despatch, 


mounting only one gun, and having only 21 effecti 
board, he gsliantly took, on the 1 
g between them 18 

Henry has been on 
time has been employed in diplomatic circles. He 
ed the honour of knighthood, on the 9th of 
1841, having very ably assisted Oapt. Craigie, i 


The Queen has just added one hun 
sixty acres to her property at Cowes, in the Isle of W: 
the purchase of a couple of farms, for £5,400.—————_ 
t hundred and ninety-six 
saved from death by shipwreck on the Brit 
is called the mortar and rocket apparatus. 
Duke of Brunswick now lives in a pe | Vienna. 


ae nee June, 1838, 





viz. :—The Immortalité, from the West Indies (gone) ; Forte, 
39, ship of Admiral Warren, from the 8. E. coast of Ame- 
rica; Narcissus, 35, flag ship of Rear-Admiral Sir Baldwin 
Walker; from the Cape; Hornet, 17, and Ariel, 7, from the 
East Indies; Philomel, 5, from the W. coast of Africa; Bac- 


rf ot, in, chante, 39, from the Pacific ; Tartar, 20; Encounter, 14; Ring- 
of 1837, on which occasion he was | dove, 4; and Vulcan, 6, from the China station; and, lastly, 
of the proceedings. In 1839 he| the Harrier, 17, from Australia. 


We trust his diamonds are safe. difficult negotiation with the king 


Gustavus V. Brooke, the 
country, on a professional tour. 
it is said, will succeed the late Duke of Malakoff in the Go- 
M. Fiorentino, the well known 
musical and dramatic critic in Paris, died recently, 
fortune of half a million of francs. 
known that his praise and censure were purchased.—_——-T 
English papers, of :atest dates, notice, with 
the death of Hawthorne, and express a though’ 
of his genius and his life. One of them remarks, with equal 
truth and feeling, that “an original mind, an original fancy, 
social intercourse, have gone 





will soon visit this} sent home with in 


was appointed Lieut.- 





vernor of the Settlements on the ri- 
ver Gambia; subsequently Lieut.-Governor of Prince Ed- 
ward Island; Arbitrator in the mixed courts of Loando; and 
finally has held the post of Consul at Santos. 


_ s 
Mr. W. J. Fox.—The death of this well-known individual, 
who represented Oldham in the House of Commons for many 
years, has been already recorded in our columns. The Man- 
chester Haaminer says he was born in Suffolk in the year 1786. 
His father, who was in the first instance a small! farmer, after- 


vernment of Al 





A Competent Iron-Ciap.—A series of important gun- 
pen Kies amore ee took place in the Channel, on the 4th ult., 
on the Research, 4, new plated ship. On a recent oc- 
casion the firing of her guns at Devonport with full but blank 
charges produced some d) to the furniture of the vessel, 
owing, according to Lord C. Paget’s statement in Parliament, 
to the neglect of some of the usual precautions that are taken 
in men-of-war when clearing for action and preparing to bring 
heavy guns into use. We have all reason to believe, although 


‘wards became a weaver at Norwich. In early life Mr. Fox the fact was not stated in Parliament, that, in addition to the 


fiction, in the person of the author 
America 


ministry, but afterwards becam 
has few, if any, such com- _—o cf o 


of ‘The Scarlet Letter.’ 


decks being left uncleared during the firing, the ship was sub- 


a Unitarian. He was one of the ablest and most eloquent of | jected to the extraordinary and altogether unnecessary “test 
i . ry He | of having every gun on board of her fired at once, with full 
ham in 1847, and this position he | charges of powder. 


brief intervals, until the} In these late experiments, the ability of the Research to 


plete 2uthore and complete’ artists left as Nathaniel Haw- 
The July number of the Atlantic Monthly con- 
an exquisite fragment of “The Dolliver Romance”—the 
work which occupied Hawthorne 
death. This, we presume, was printed 


the Anti-Corn Law 





of 
revious to his sudden oon al a we 


retirement ic lif 
m the MS. that was <a Som, pow - 


He published 


work her guns loaded, was most satisfactorily established ; 
several volymes:during hie earlier, UM, including seo as was also her general sea-worthiness and handiness. 


great writer, at his funeral, in 
Extensive alterations are in progress at 
the Victoria station, Manchester, involving an outlay of £150,- 

comprise a series of flat girders across the Irwell, 
th side of the present brid 
the platform along the 


lectures to working mepv. The first of his writin 
tracted notice were signed “ A Norwich Weaver 


Mitchell, Commr. R. N.—John Crossley, 
for many years an active 


borne bs ew the coffi 





, and a continuance of 


ford side of the river. | trate for Lancaster, and the 


The Phaeton, 39, and the Buzzard, 6, were at Fortress 
Monroe, at the close of last week.——The Immortalité, 35, has 
-|gone home from Bermudas Governor Ord and family were 


fest Riding of Yorkshire.—At Tun-| accommodated with a passage——We have at present in 





£80, on the Civil List 


bri Dent, Esq., late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Meadows, in consideration of the merit Wi 


ferred on Mr. Ken 


commission 240 steamships of all sizes, from the stately three- 


Regt.—In | decker down to the tiny gunboat. These mount between 


. ae be lai 
” and other works ; Knight, H.M. 69th At Skendieby Hall, 


2,300 and 2,400 guns; they are manned by about 45,000 men 

eee int 1) and boys, and are propelled by a steam-power exceeding 
arg Essex, | 00,000 horses nominal. In addition, we have 48 sailing-vessels, 
At Calcutta, Capt. Gore, late of the 7th | mounting upwards of 600 guns, and manned by about 6,500 


of £500, on Lady Inglis, Edward Bracken 
the defender of Lucknow. T 

of Notre Dame, the metropolitan church of P: 
been consecrated. Its foundation stone was 
the site of an old chapel said to have been 





Commr. Alexr. Lewis, R.N.—At Kendall, 


men and boys. The sailing-vessels are only fit for harbour 


Capt. T. Carey, R.N.—At Sunningdale, Berkshire, Commr. Poole, | duty and training ships.——It is intended to replace the 110- 


The work has never been finished. lee, Professor Ferrier. In 1842 he was el 





to | pounders now on board the Hnterprise and Research with the 


urgh, and in 1845 | new pattern Armstrong guns, which instead of being called, 


of 8t. Andrews. He 


as heretofore, 110-pounders, will, we understand, be denomi- 
te ne rea (Ohtistopher North) to whose’ daughter | 2&ed 7-inch Armstrong breech-loaders. These guns will fire 
married. 








Appointments. 


H:M. Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburgh, | Lieutenant, arrived at Spithead on the 
hip succeeds 





t of the Thistle, His Lo 


the 100-lb. rifle projectiles now in active preparation in the 
Royal Arsenal, but it is not intended at present to alter their 
fine grooving, or to fire any other than lead-coated pos 
from them.——The Racoon, 22, in which ve Prince Alfred is 

th ult. from the 
Mediterranean and Lisbon. ‘She will shortly sail on a cruise 


by the death of the Marquis of Breadal- | to Iceland and Norway.——The Peari, 21, has arrived home 
y the deaths of the Earl of | from China, and will be paid off ——The Lion, 68, at Devon- 


are still two vacancies 
the Duke of Athol.—Lieut,-Col. Sir Robt. Anstruther, 
Lord-Lieut, of Fife, v. Mr. W 


port, is to take the place of the Hogue, 60, in the Coast-Guard 


M.P., dec.— | service, Captain Farquhar, with his officers and crew being 


dent at Aden, 





a K.C.B.--Miss Florence Catherine Seymour to be one of 


turned over from the latter to the former ship.——The Martin, 
on, | 12), sailing-sloop, at Devonport, is to be commissioned as & 


Ca. | training ship for naval apprentices, and will be attached to 





. Rou of 





-|the Im , 24.——The Agincourt, an armour-plated iron 
ship of 6,621 tons, 1,350 nominal horse-power, and to mount 


rd; the 
; and the Rev. W. 88 —s the heaviest calibre, will be ready to be floated out 
of 


of “Dr. Crowther, 


Laird Brothers’ dock at Birkenhead in the month 


of Septr. She will be turned out, fully equipped——-Comnr. 
Ms we fw Bmbeny at Be, | the Hon. Maurice Horatio Nelson, who has been appointed to 





Commissioners 
res.—Ainslie Grant 
Petersburg, to bea 








ARRIVAL OF THE 25TH 


the command of the Rinaldo, 17, on the N. A. station, in con- 
sequence of Commr. Dunlop being obliged to invalid, is son 
of the second Earl Nelson, and brother of the present, Peer. 
He has seen more than 14 years’ for which he has 


—This afternoon the | been rewarded with two medals and- order of the 
Cept, Lacy, arrived, from Malta on | Medjidie. Crabs 


~ 
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less resolute to admit of no such partnership. M. Jouy had 
his manuscript cut and dried, and waited only for Meyerbeer’s 
arrival in Paris to pounce on him with it. His coming had 
been announced. “ But Meyerbeer,” says M. d’Ortigue, “ was 
not one of those who write three months beforehand in their 
memorandum book, ‘on such a I shall go to such. a place? 
and who keep their word. As an ce,—his first Parisian 
publisher, M. Schlesinger, assures me that he paid fifteen days 
for a place in the Calais mail, consequently an empty 

lace, in the name of Meyerbeer, who put off his journey from 
y to day, and, after all, did not come till three months 
The resolute Academician, on the occasion described, way- 
laid the Barrier through which Meyerbeer was to drive one, 
two, three, four, five, six days running. At last the Master 








Ascot, on the day indicated. 
| 


THE PENSION OF MR. MACKAY. 
New Yorx, 27th June, 1864 


Lomgay Aaa ta 
I Stieee ote tener of aturday last an attack upon the 


d three Times Caer). into which and your informant, a Mr. appeared, ood while = rigger Baad busy with, the affairs of 

ermout awe emician the carriage, poem in 

rosea ee? bo alpen welt wef ware naarls Gesent, bet ¥ hand,—“ Here I am, Master, with m Seokuoatint ; this time 
wall pe commen, Yde by side, maintained their places to the dis- ou shall not me.”—“ My dear M. de Jouy,” said 
hen V t left them ly without diffi- erbeer, with his perfect urbanity, “I should be truly 

pe os pots nok of thats thdade aged bring them up - | flattered to have such a li comrade as yourself, but one 
oes He won easily by 0 lacie, there about thing makes me afraid and draw back. You have had the 


fortune to have your name attached to two masterpieces of 
the lyric stage of our period, ‘ La Vestale’ and ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.” You must admit that it would be presumption on my 
part to pretend to add a third to the list, and to put myself in 
the same line as Spontini and Rossiai.”—* Rossini,” cried the 
fatuous Academician, “don’t talk to me about him! He has 
spoilt my ‘Guillaume Tell.’ The unlucky fellow! Igave him 
three colours, the warlike colour, the Swiss colour, the Aus- 
trian colour,—and he has missed all the three!” Meyerbeer, 
adds M. d’Ortigue, kept to himself this anecdote (than which 
there is surely none richer in the annals of mortal conceit) 
during many years. 

Oczgan Yacut Racz.—On the 4th ult., the eee 
event of the Thames season—the ocean race for schooners, 
cutters, and yawls, from the Lower Hope, below Gravesend, 
to Harwich bour—came off with the utmost success. The 
first prize, for schooners, was £80; and the second, for cut- 
ters, £50; but these rewards, as may be guessed, were the 


my services to “ white aristocracy black slavery” falls to 
the ground a baseless libel. Mr. ves, whether he be 
or be not a “ distinguished liberal,” as you allege, can easily 
Vatity the Sate hy seerenss to the peblis Cosunents casually 


Your own assertion that the British Pension List is devoted 
wholly to the relief of “ necessitous” authors is incorrect. To 
receive a pension from that fund is to receive a recognition at 
the haads of the British government of services rendered to 
British literature—a recognition much more highly prized for 
itself than for the honorarium attached to it. 

Among the names recently on that list were William 
Wordsworth, Robert Southey, Thomas Campbell and Thomas 
Moore. Among those now upon it.are Alfred Tennyson and 
Philip James Bailey. Whatever may be your opinion, J think 


vould have been severely tried by a second 
tible hbours wo ave severely 
waiter te our part. As it was, their very natural exaltation 
certainly knew no bounds. There was first a rush to 
the front of the imperial stand, where an Ovation was offered 
to the sovereign as though a great national victory had been 
The Em her hands, and was evidently 
greatly excited, whlle even apoleon IIT. took off his hat and 
oral it. Then came the turn of Vermout and his jockey, 
who required a whole ment of darmes to e 
them from the embraces of the crowd. Again and again they 
‘were scape while Kitchener, who looked confounded by 
the roar voices and sea of motion eround him, was shaken 
hands with and Vermout caressed by all who could near 
























ita honour to have appéared to the British government 1 
. In this way horse and rider passed in triumph to the rank ustrious ‘ least part of the inducements which drew together such a 
sae wines the national enthusiasm took a new direction, Focun &e. ecmdins ° OO ea beautiful fleet of yachts—all in the finest condition as to trim 
and precipitated itself on M. Delamarre, with such rous » » and equipment, and all anxious, and more or less confident of 
goodwill that only the “commands of the Emperor and Em-| We find the above communication in the Hvening Post of| their ability, to carry off the Great Thames Prize, the highest 
press” for P ute delighted omens tear <7 from | Wednesday. To it, in large type, are appended these | honour which can fall to the lot of the Thames Club boats. 
the arms of his de countrymen. seen it stated 4 


No less than 27 yachts were entered to compete for this race 
—18 ve 11 schooners, and 3 yawls, and a finer or more 
numerous fleet never assembled on the Thames for match- 
sailing. Inthe end the boats passed the winning post in the 
following order: Volante, 4b. 6m. 15s.; Glance, 8h. 19m. 5s.; 
Astarte, 3h. 19m. 383.; Whirlwind, 8h. 34m. 15s.; Surge, 8b. 
34m. 17s.; Madcap, 3h. 51m. 80s. The three first named and 
the Surge are cutters, the Whirlwind is a yaw), and the Mad- 
éapaschooner. The Volante, 60 tons, won the prize for cut- 
ters, and the Whirlwind yaw), 77 tons, the prize for schooners. 
The Commodore’s yawl, the Water Lily, headed the rest of the 
boats that came in a long way astern. The speed was not 
great; in fact, the wind was at no time—except tor a few 
minutes, when off Southend—sufficient to enable any of the 
boats to show their qualities, or to do justice to the admirable 
manner in which they were all handled. 


extraordinary comments. 

“[Mr. Mackay’s statement does not invalidate Mr. Har- 
greaves’s; and it might with justice be added that the British 
government ought to have recalled the pension of Mr. y 
when he began to prostitute his powers b ee 
the American people in the 7Zimes.—Has. Beoning b 

We want a new dictionary of English definition, when to 
contradict a statement flatly, and to point to unquestionable 
proof of the correctness of the contradiction, are not held to 
“invalidate” the original charge. We want also a new code 
of instructions for rulers, if it be incumbent upon them to 
keep watch over the anonymous writings of every literary 
pensioner,and if they are bound to withdraw a home pension for 
literary services, when the anonymous writings give offence 
to foreigners. , 


that an unfriendly manifestation was directed against Blair 
Athol and his jockey. If anything of the kind took place, I 
think it must have been very slight and , for it entirely 
escaped my observation. One or two solitary hisses were put 
forth on the stand when the English horse first appeared ; but 
they met witb not the slightest encouragement; and when 
Chaloner and his mount came up to the scales, they were 
greeted with a complimentary cheer. All the English who 
were present congratulated the victor most heartily, and the 
expression, and I believe also the general f , was 
at it was much better that the result should be what it was. 
On both sides the best sentiments were exhibited, and the 
entente cordiale was complete. The word of adieu was gene- 
rally “ A l'année prochaine,” and “ May the best horse always 
win |” 


The value of the stakes amounted to 156,300f. (£6,252), be- 
sides a handsome silver vase of 7 dimensions, given by the 





Tue FLOWER oF DenmMarx.—The conduct of the Princess 




























peror ; the second horse received £400. The distange (1 mile ——_.—_—_ on Was & Cuadan ea Gr coke ee 
7 fasioog) wep gene over ie Sule. Sime et ie ‘Air's! Suaxermanmana.—Shakspeare has been figuring in| contact with her, or even looked upon her. “ The true se- 
jockey not having returned to scale, was declared distanced, 


the newspapers this week, after the lull consequent on the 
cessation of I Tercentenary celebrations. In the first place, 
we learn that the festivities at Stratford were so expensive that 
as we antici , 80 far from there being a surplus to hand 
over to the London Committee, in aid either of the Monument, 
or of the Scholarship, there will be a serious deficit ; insomuch 
that Lord Leigh will transfer his en a for the schools to 
the local Committee. The materials of the pavilion in which the 
dramatic performances, the banquet, and the balls took place, 

have been sold—of course at an immense depreciation. Amon 
other lots, the actdrop, painted by Mr. Telbin, has been sold, 
together with its machinery, to Shepherd, of the Surrey 
Theatre, for £26; and other things have fetched even lower 
rices. In the Nesend place, Mr. Peete Decens wise 
success i ht your readers should learn from ‘Bath to the Uustrated London News © point out that 
the ee ee aan oats to the most civilised |Shakspeare was obviously a reader of Button’s religious 
capital in Europe, by which it will be seen what a fine chance works, “ Disce Mori, or Learn to Die” (first published in the 
the Derby winner had of preserving his laurels, and what lit- es 1600), and to show that in certain passages he copies 
tle e ment is given to English horses to cross the deas and phrases occurring in the book alluded to ; also that, 
Channel. Blair Athol left Mickleham at six o’clock on Thurs- i? ng from the last two of the Sonnets, it is evident that 
day morning and arrived at Folkestone at four in the after- peare at one time paid a visit to Bath ." In the third 
noon to cross by the © boat at seven in the evening. | place, a Mr. John Coleman writes to the Times, “ to call atten- 
‘When he arrived there Mr. Anson found the captain would }tioa to the fact that there is now living at No 6, Great Berry- 
not run the risk of landing him on account of his heavy | street, Wolverhampton, George Shakspeare, of Henley-on- 
ht and the state of the tide, so Blair Athol was detained at | Arden, the eldest male descends in the direct line from 
tone until ten o’clock the follow , and ar-| Gilbert, William Shakspeare’s bro#her—that very Gilbert who 
rived at Boulogne at 11.80. On his arrival there bh misfor- | lived until after the Restoration, and who was said to have 
tunes were not over, as the railway authorities refused to con- | been the actor who told Oldys that he had seen his brother 
vey him by the train which ran in connection with the boat | William act Adam in “As You Like It. This George 
and he was remanded back to his stables. To prevent him | Shakspeare, according to Mr. Coleman, is a hard-working 
getting rusty he was galloped on the Boulogne racecourse, | man in indigent circumstances, and the writer suggests that 
which is about as hard at this season of the year as Park lane. | it would be a graceful act to make him the curator of the 
The next morning he was put on the railway at six o'clock, | house in Henley-street, Stratford-on-Avon. We are told that 
and arrived at Paris at about five, just at the time when he has hitherto remained silent on the ground of his illustrious 
le were laying two to one on him in London. This long relationship, on account of the difficulty he has had in com- 
ourney, of course, could not have done him any good ; but pleting his ape ree ; but Mr. Coleman says that, when he 
had not half done persecuting him, as I shall _—— oe wed f peers og, ak apes a ane ~~ 

orses such 0 i) 
= Sere ee Gee & aiaaee . of our poet.” To this account the Editor ofthe Times adds 
the brief and pithy note—‘ Wonderful, if true” The 
present is not the first time we have had claimants to the 
same honour. An actor of the name of Shakspeare appear- 
.| edon the London some quarter ofa century ago, but 
lair} very soon cnappenel, This howover should not prejudice 
Athol was prevented oping or walking there, and was ’s claim, if well founded.— 

only enabled to take two short canters in the inner Circle, 
in grass up to his knees, and in which he could not act at all. 
The race was of the most wasstishactory desesiption, and it is 
impossible to give the epithet an Engl trainer would have 
given to it. At starting Fille de l’Air made the running 
round the hard, but when the lot came to the top turn the 
all seemed to steady themselves, and to be uncertain w 
was to goon. It was then Fille de |’Air stole a march u 


cret,” says an observer, “lies in the Princess’s simplicity of 
manner, in the openness and unrestrainedness of her enjoyment, 
in the freedom with which she shows her delight in the en- 
joyment and festivity of which she is the centre. It is im- 
—— to imagine a more marked contrast than between the 

rincess and the great ladies of her suite. She seems an im- 
personation of simplicity, freedom, and capacity for enjoy- 
ment, beside their more artificial manners and guindé bearing. 
I suppose she would be even open to censure by admirers of 
what is called aristocratic breeding, for want of restrained- 
ness and re , and of the power of concealing her pleasure. 
But there is something inexpressibly delightful in this spon- 
taneousness. It seems to tell of her earlier years, of narrow 
fortunes, simple habits, small state, and scanty pleasures, and 
one cannot but wish that it may long survive the influence of 
English Court etiyuette, and the freezing, fettering, soul-sub- 
duing influences of English Court life.” 

An account is given of an under-graduate who, in imita- 
tion of Raleigh’s gallantry to Queen Elizabeth, spread his 
gown on the pathway for the Princess to walk on. The 

rincess paused for a moment, as if puzzled and startled by 
the sudden act of superfluous devotion; but when one of the 
suite had whispered a word of explanation, it was charming 
to see how sedulously she lifted her dress to show the dazzled 
and rather abashed proprietor of the purple toga of Trinity 
that she was actually — her foot on the gown, bowing 
her acknowledgme nts to him at the same time.—nglish 
paper. 


d Bois Ro received third stakes of £200. The only 
time Vermout has a this season was in the Prix du 
Printemps, on May 5, when he defeated Won Gres parent 
ease Bayard and Soumise. The incident ca considerable 
surprise at the time, but seemed to pass out of public recollec- 
tion. His owner, M. Delamarre, is said still to give the pre- 
ference to his stable companion.—Letter from Paris, June 8. 


“ ” gives, in the Morning Post, the following ac- 
count of the Derby winner’s adventures on his Paris jour- 
ney :— 

“So much interest having been created by Le Grand Prix 
de Paris, and so much enthusiasm having been created by the 





“For 'Tis THEIR NaTURE To.”—Lighty years ago, Sir Jonah 
Barrington said of his countrymen, that “ nine-tenths of the 
whote population would rather fight than let it alone.” And 
the love of fighting somebody or anybody, still appears 
stronger in Irishmen in Ireland than it does elsewhere ; no 
matter when or where or what about, they are always ready. 
One the other day knocked down his comrade without provo- 
cation, and on rey asked by him, “ Pat, what did you strike 
me for ?” replied, “ Shure, Mick, and ef I struck you myself, I 
wouldn’t let any other man doit.” One may observe them 
at either race, or feir, or pattern, sitting as uncomfortable as 
possible when all is quiet, turning suddenly at the slightest 
noise, as if it might be the happy forerunner of a blow, and 
apparently grudging every minute that slips by, as if they 
thought it was all lost time when not 

hting like devils for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God. 


In days gone past we had Ribbonmen and Whiteboys, with 
their Captains “ Starlight,” “Moonlight,” and other more 
ominous names, and now we hear of the drilling that goes on 
after dark in different parts of Ireland, sticks representing 
muskets, with which Fenian volunteers go through the 
“manual and platoon exercise,” march and counter-march, 


















Fuxesse anp Concert.—M. d’ e has written some 
articles in the Journal des Débate w contain information 
not to be passed over. He confirms what has been said of 
the mass of manuscripts left by Meyerbeer, and adds, “I am 
assured that Meyerbeer has of these in a singular 
fashion. These works (‘L’ y excepted) are to be 
locked up in a closet, to be handed over to such of his grand- 


Es 


pon form acy from that close column, and then deploy 
them, and at the turn in the bottom Fille de |’ Air ran out and | children, or great; -children, as shall have signs of re-|again.—The Fenian Brotherhood. 
wok Athol with her. This gave Vermout come 9 markable musical al 





van! which his opponents could not wn oh bw French critic out to the fullest all that has been| GREEKS MzzTiIve Greexs.—Within the last few days the 


; winner was him | said courtliness and indecision,—telling how | Protectorate of England over the Ionian Islands has been 
pan emesn LP phy Lemey Blair Athol was = less | he Starck bay cocoons during the exhaustion of months of| formally abandoned. Possession has been given to the King 


unfortunate than when he was outward bou 


z 
8 


rehearsal,—how he tried, altered, rejected, combination after | of Greece; and the Ionians have at last attained their wish 





though arrangements had been made to take bination, passage after passage. The following anecdote | to be united with the Hellenic nation. They are no doubt as 
oy. Minsk cntesss stein, the authorities pave Fille-o shows 0 Weak Ores he could turn his M. | glad to be rid of us as we are to be ridofthem. We trust 
YAir ference, and made Blair Athol wait until the slow | Jouy, the tiresome to whom we owe the bad | that nothing will occur to make them 4 our sway, or to 
ten ee eeeet Gotume wh inde ee of “Guillaume ” was resolved, M. d’Ortigue tells | damp the patriotic enthusiasm with w they are now re- 
neon, When put on board the steamer with Fille de )'Alr,a 


us, to fasten himself on » Who, discreetly, was no’ joicing over the independence we have conferred upon them 
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and that he is obliged to do too much Hop? Without paus- 





slightest feeling of self-reproach. W 
masters’ by any act or for any purpose of our own, but at the 
request and for the convenience of the other European Powers. 
We never oppressed them, but, on the contrary, governed 
them with a real desire for their good; giving them, in fact, 
more liberty than they were able to bear. And it is difficult 
even for the bitterest and most uncharitable foreign writers to 
detract from the unselfishness of our voluntary withdrawal 
from a position of some advantage, merely because we are 
unable to win for our rule the ence of an alien race.— 
London paper, June 11. . 

Four Gems rx One Sertine.—The ways of business-men 
are inscrutable, as inscrutable is their jargon, But we have 
alla right to use our reason and common-sense, when exa- 
mining anything that is set before us. We distinctly declare, 
in defiance of all the dogmatism of business-men, that we do 
not believe in the reason assigned, in the following Yorkshire 
advertisement, for the prosperity of the concern which it is 
proposed to part with: | 

To Let, a Brewery, now doing a good business in co ence of 
lam-ness, Anyone taking it may be ht the art of Brewing. 
Address * * : Hall. . ’ it 

How can a Brewery, 
tation of language, be 





any natural or non-natural interpre- 
ected with lameness? Does the ad- 
vertiser mean that the Hull folk know good beer from bad, 


meee Tey we cross the sea, and proceed to an Irish 
stable : 


For Sale, at No. ** Leinster Road, a soo mepon nearly thorough- 
bred, perfectly gentle, a good roadster, ; goes in harnegs, and 
stands 15}¢ feet. Apply to * * * as above. 

Some Irishmen are affable, some are haughty, but we did 
not expect to hear of any Hibernian poe ah riding the 
high horse to this extent. A horse more than five yards high 
would suit the Irish Giant who has taken off his flesh and 
stands, for coolness,in his bones (as we should have been 
glad to do just before the East wind came) in Surgeons’ Hall. 

t is to England’s advantage that Oireland should emigrate, if 
she produces such monsters. But, talking of monsters, here 
are evidences of the most brutal cruelty among a class which 
we believed was becoming more humane and civilised. This 
is from canny Newcastle : 

Wanted, at the Felling Colliery, a Man as Kicker. Must be able 
to Write well, and keep Accounts. Apply personally, with re- 
commendations, at * ** *, Newcastle. 

Fellin § and kicking. Was ever such ferocity publicly pro- 
claimed? Keep accounts, indeed! The eavage who fells his 
fellow-creatures and then kicks them, ought himself to be ac- 
counted for in the pages of the Newgate Calendar. Recom- 
mendations! They should come from the Ring, surely, and 
yet our fiercest fighters never kick a man after they have 
felled him. Willingly turning from such a revolting subject, 
‘we come to as hideous a notification, put forth in a London 
paper: 

To Confectioners.—Wanted, a Man, to Boil, two or three days 
a week.—Apply to D. Skelton, &c. &e. 

Skelton, indeed! Skeleton must surely be the horrid name. 
A Confectioner boils a man two or three times a week. Times 
have altered. A Cook (and Confectioner probably) was boiled 
in Smithfield, in the dark ages, for poisoning an entire family 
in soup, and his recipe, with slight modification, is evidently 
in the possession of several cheap eating-houses; and this 
wholesale boiling of one’s fellow-creatures shows that we are 
relapsing into Simmerian darkness. Wecan write no more. 
Confectioner, Jam satis.— Punch. 





FEARFUL COLLISION WITH AN IceBERG.—The ship Royal 
Standard, which left Melbourne for Liverpool on the 21st of 
March, came into collision with an iceberg during a fog on 
the 4th April, in lat. 54 40 8. and long. 14527 W. The cap- 
tain gives the following account of the accident :—“ The helm 
‘was immediately put hard-a-starboard. Culled all hands and 
braced the yards sharp up, bringing the ship parallel with the 
berg on its weather side, but she would not lay high enough to 
clear it, and to stay her was impossible. The sea gradually 
settled down upon it, and as the sea on the port side knocked 
her against it so the rebound of the sea knocked her hull away 
from it by goiag,under her bottom, thus bringing the yards 
in contact with the berg. Before they broke they struck the 
berg several times, bringing down large masses of ice on the 
deck. At last the main and mizen topmasts snapped at the 
cap, bringing down the yards, masts, and gear belonging to 
them, and apne | the trussheads, of the lower yards. The 
ship forging slightly ahead, the foretopgallant mast, jibboom, 
foretopsail yards, and stunsail boom then went, and all their 
gear, damaging all the sails less or more. The resistance 
having gone from aft brought the ship’s upper works in con- 
tact with the berg, smashing the starboard lifeboat and davits, 
stove in starboard quarter in several places, smashing in the 
captain’s room, seriously @amaging the ship’s chronometer 
and instruments, lifting the poop-deck beams 12 inches, and 
damaging the entire cabin ; and another heavy crash split one 
upper plate amidships. At this time destruction seemed in- 
evitable ; but as the ship slowly forged ahead under the main 
and foresail, hope still remained. At last, the end of the ber; 
came in view, and we forged clear. I immediately orde 
the pumps to be sounded in all the compartments, and found 
the ship was not making any water whatever. Steam was 
got up and engines at work in less than three quarters of an 
hour. The berg appeared to be enveloped in a dense fog, and 
upwards of 600 feet high. In the immediate vicinity and sur- 
rounding the vessel were several others of similar magnitude. 
Proceeded under steam, and arrived at Rio Janeiro 9th May.” 





Batt Dresses.—By command of the Queen, a state ball 
‘was given at Buckingham Palace on the night of the 10th 
ult. 

The Princess of Wales wore a rich white satin dress covered 
with tulle; bouffants of tulle and ruches of white crape; 4 
veil of tulle over the dress ornamented with jet, with lilies of 
the valley and with large white lilies. Headdress, a tiara of 
diamonds, necklace, brooch, and earrings of pearls. H. R. H. 
also wore the Victoria and the Albert badge and the Order of 
Isabella of Portugal.—The Princess Helena wore a dress of 
white tulle over a rich glacé slip trimmed with blush rcses; 
headdress of blush roses, pearl ornaments, and orders.—The 
Princess Louis of Hesse wore a blue crape dress with two 
lace flounces over tulle ruches trimmed with pink roses and 
brown leaves; headdress, a tiara of diamonds; a diamond 
stomacher and necklace, and earrings of diamonds.—The 
Duchess of oo wore a black satin dress with rich 
lace flounces. Headdress, tiara of diamonds with yellow 
roses and black lace; stomacher, necklace, and earrings, sap- 





THE ALBION. 


phires and diamonds.—The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore 
a white tulle dress trimmed with sashes of tarlatan, embroi- 








lace flounces; headdress, a tiara 
stomacher and necklace of diamonds. 


Cunrosttres or CommMERce.— When free-trade was still in 
the future we were often told how roundabout and costl 
were the ways by which hostile tariffs sometimes compe 
Free-trade, too, 
several 
’ 
have been at once despatched to Melbourne; that being, in 
the present state of the markets of the two countries, the des- 
tination most likely to return a profit; and there is now lying 
at New York a of hemp which was shipped from Ma- 
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stroyed.— Zimes. 









and sought safety on board the 
The telegraph tation sutfered ' 

, after communicating the intelligence to Mal- 

as the rubbish could be removed from off 

Of the Europeans only 12 labouring Mal- 

ews are among the victims. No other " 

known. A subsequent telegram from the Gov- 
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of the Spanish fort, the Custom-house, and 
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Roya Horticvn Turan Socrety.—The flower show last 


week was very successful, whether as regards the display or 
the number of persons present. The azaleas were superb. rhe 


ps of fruits and flowers for the decoration of dinner-tab'es 


excited much interest. The tent, which has been 
erected under the direction of Capt. Fowke, presented a glo- 
rious show of rhododendrons, and was a fine sight. This will 


nilla to New York, was on its arrival there sent to Liverpool, 
and on its arrival in Liverpool was sent back to New York. 
It is now under orders to return to Liverpool; and it is quite : 
within the range of possibility that a further change of price | remain open for some time. Some claims made for the con- 
may cause it to be again sent,to New York. These are not | structor ¥ the tent by his friends have brought down dis- 
common cases, and ocean telegraphs will make them rarer | puting | ; One, notably, from Major Rhodes, who has 
than they are, but they are remarkable.— Times. patented the “ im system of tent-architecture,” and 
asserts that in this tent all his details are copied.—This im- 
mense structure is 300 feet long, 120 feet wide, and 55 feet in 
height. It is supported by two enormous masts, 6 feet in 
diameter at the base, with iron wire ropes two-thirds of a foot 
in circumference, tightened by screws to anchors weighing a 
ton each, buried 10 feet deep in the earth, and held there by 
baulks of timber 10 feet long and 1 foot square, fixed across 
the flakes.— Builder, June 11. 


AnrtiFicraL Diamonps.—An ingenious Frenchman is said 
to have “ taken out a petent for making diamonds.” “ With 
two bushels of charcoal he can make a diamond that will 
weigh a pound.” Does he expect his patented process to be 
perused and notimitated? The “patent” is rather suspicious : 
the discoverer of the way to make artificial diamonds is not 
at all likely to take out a patent for it. The improbability of 
making diamonds is not so great, however, as many—even 
chemists—may imagine. Indeed,a French chemist is said to 
have already produced very small ones by furing carbon with 
the aid of borax. All that would be requisite to produce 
diamonds of large size would be the discovery of a solvent of 
carbon ; and the alchemists were said to have possessed such 
asolvent tincture. Just as alum dissolved in water can be 
made to crystallize into alum baskets, so might carbon 
if it could only be dissolved in some fitting menstruum, 
be made to crystallize into abundance of diamonds. 
Carbon, to be sure, is regarded as an element, while alum is a 
compound ; but it was Davy’s opinion that diamond, too, was 
a compound, and not mere carbon, but probably carbon in 
combination with some slight tinge or tincture of halogenous 
material in it. Now, itis a curious circumstance that the 
alchemical accredited solvent of carbon, or diamond-pro- 
ducer, was called the hyle (or halogen) of the sages, and the 
elixir of the stone. Doubtful, however, as the alchemical 
diamond-producer may have been, we are inclined to regard 
the Frenchman and his patent as no less apocryphal.— 





































































Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 807.—By T. 8. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLvuTion TO Prose No. 806. 





White. Black. 
1. RtoQ Kté6 1. P tks R* CoMPARATIVE Powers or SreEcH.—Lindley, the famous 
2. Kt tks P, ch 2. Kt tks Kt violincello player, was a great stutterer, and the following 
3. Rto QB 5, mate. 


story used to be constantly told to his disadvantage :— 

“ One day, when walking down the High Street of the city 
of Exeter, he saw a seafaring-looking man standing on the 
opposite side of the way with a grey parrot perched on his 
finger. Lindley c over, and accosting the man said, 
‘ Is that p-p-p-p-p-parrot for sale ?’—‘ Yes,” replied the man— 
‘ How m-m-m-m-m-m-much ?’—‘ A guinea,’ was the response. 
— C-c-c-c-c-can it so ep ap-<0-sp-apeek, ?’— Yes,’ said the fel- 
low, ‘precious sight better than you can, or I'd chop his 
head off.’” 

Romantic MARRIAGE OF AN INDIAN PrinceE.—A corres 
— writes from Alexandria, on the 26th May :—‘ The 

aharajah Duleep Singh is here. When passing through 
Cairo, on his way to India with bis mother’s body, he saw and 
fell in love with a girl at the Presbyterian Mission School, the 
daughter of one of the partners in a leading English mercan- 
tile house, and after some hesitation on her part the matter 
is settled, and they are to be married in a few weeks. The 
American missionary tells me that she is one of the most beau- 
tiful girls, both in person and in character, that he has ever 
seen or known, and, like the Maharajah himself, is a devout 
Cbristian.” 

IntsH Horses.—The alleged deterioration in the breed of 
horses in Ireland has been the subject of a correspondence 
between Sir Robert Peel and Admiral Rous. Sir Robert 
asked the gallant admiral for his opinion on the subject, and 
the admiral, who is known to be an authority on all racing 
and horse-breeding matters, gives it very directly. The fact 
is, he says, the Irish breeders “ convert their horses into spe- 
cie, and then complain of the deterioration of stock.” As in- 
stances, he shows that two of the best sires from Ireland are 
now in France, whilst five out of seven of the first horses in 
the last national steeple-chase were Irish. He declares that 
no country can compete with the limestone pasturage of Ire- 
land for “ breeding the best horses of every description.” 


f, instead, K tks R, White plays 2 Kt to K 7, ch, and $3 R to 
4, mate; or if Black move 1 P to K 5, White replies with 
P tks He =. mae if Black begin by moving the Q B P, the an- 
r 0K 7%. 





CENTENARY OF THE JOHNSON CLUB.—This‘club, the club 
of Johnson and peoee celebrated its centenary (it was 
founded in 1764) at the Clarendon on Tuesday last. It was 
the club not only of Johnson and olds, but of Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Canning, Gibbon, Adam Smith, 
&c., not to mention later distinguished names. There were 
resent,—In the chair, the Dean of St. Paul’s; M. de 

eyer, Earls Clarendon and Stanhope, the Bishops 6F Lon- 
don and Oxford; Lords Brougham, Stanley, Cramworth, 
Kingsdown, and Harry Vane ; Sir Edmund Head, Spencer 
Walpole, and Robert Lowe; Sir Henry Holland, Sir C. East- 
lake, Sir Roderick Murchison, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
Wood, the Master of Trinity, Professor Owen, Mr. G. Grote, 
Mr. C. Austen, Mr. H. Reeve, and Mr. G. Richmond. Among 
the few members prevented from attending were,—The Duke 
of Argyle (in Scotland), the Earl of Carlisle (in Ireland), Earl 
Russell, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Overstone 
(at Oxford), Lord Glenelg (abroad), and Mr. W. Stirling, from 
indisposition.— Zimes, June 9. 











Tue SKULL oF ConFuctus—With the late Lord Elgin’s 
collection ot Chinese curiosities and works of art, this singu- 
lar relic is to be seen at the sales-room of Messrs. Christie and 
Mason. Whether it be the real skull of the celebrated philo- 
sopher and moralist of the Celestials or not, it is converted in- 
to a very ornamental object by the clever design and work- 
manship of the Chinese. he strange looking object is 
mounted in pure gold, as a casket or box, which rests upon a 
triangular stand of gold elaborately chased with the Chinese 
conventional clouds and tome very good scroll work, with a 
rude kind of cherubim at each angle; its weight altogether is 
77 oz. and 9 dwts. It may be remembered in the Chinese 
court of the Great Exhibition in 1862, and was taken among 
the loot of the Summer Falace at Pekin, by one of Fane’s 
cavalry. The cover is of £4. ornamented with the same 
work, and studded with a few jewels. Mr. Waring s ts 
that the ornament of clouds is intended to represent the re- 
gion to which the soul had flown, and is there guarded by 
celestial dragons. 

As to this skull being a veritable relic, we fear the evidence 
is st it; itisso small that unless the quality of Confu- 
cius’ brain had something super-excellent, it could not have 





Tuer BastrinaDo In GEeRMANY.—The Berliner Zeitung of 
the 29th May describes a scene of rioting at Darmstadt, on the 
occasion of the marriage between the Grand Duke and Princess 
Anna, the livery servants of the Hesse court having taunted 
those of Mecklenburgh about the flourishing exercise of the 
bastinado in the latter district, when a general match at 
cudgelling ensued between the respective menials, in which 
row the townspeople heartily joined. The choral societies 
andthe gymnasium of Darmstadt refused to take part in the 
nuptial festivites from abhorrence of such a degrading abuse of 
authority in Mecklenburgh. 


contained a sufficient branular collection to represent the 
quantum of so great a mind. It is however the skull of an 
old person, judging from the al obliteration of the sutures, 
and it has also very much the appearance of the cranium of 
an old aly goes a favourite wife of Confucius. There 
are some very remarkable specimens of carved ivory vases 
and baskets to be sold with this object, and two extraordinary 
pagodas of porcelain, with many good old bronzes.—London 
paper. 

THe Exriosion aT TrrPott—Telegrams have reached 
Malta from Tripoli announcing the explosion there on the 
80th of May, at 2.30 P. M., of a Government powder ma- 
gazine, from the effects of which 517 persons lost their lives, 
of which uumber 500 are Ottomans. did the 








So severely 
shock affect the dwellings in the town that the inmates have in 





Wri THE Fourta’s Trrtz.—The King had expressed 
a strong preference for his second name of Henry, which he 
liked much better than that of William. The day after the 
death of George IV. Miss Helen Lloyd met the King at the 
house of Lady Sophia Sydney; she asked him familiarly 
whether he was to be proclaimed as King William or as King 
Henry. “ Helen Lloyd,” he replied, “ that question has been 
discuesed in the Privy Council, and it has been decided in 
favour of King William.” He added, “ that the decision had 
been mainly influenced by the idea of an old prophecy, of 
which he had never heard before, nor had he any evidence 
that it had ever been made. The drift of the prophecy was 
that, as Henry VIII. had pulled down monks and cells, Henry 
IX. would pull down bishops and bells.”"—Diarygof a Lady of 
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DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
elated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of W: n, 
60 East 347TH Srreet, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic Restors- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle.® 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rzr Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. g5 Cunts pgn Borris. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cunts PER BorTTiEz. 


Sam off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 

2» where. 

~\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
e but send your order to 7 


yet yn ny 

Sole Agent for the Society. 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 

DERMATOLOCIST, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 
















TREATS SUCCESSFULLY 


ALL DISEASE OF THE SCALP, LOSS OF HAIR, AND PRE- 
MATURE BLANCHING. 


ALSO, 
Removes Moth Freckles and other Discolor ations from the Face, 


without Injury to the Texture or Color of the Skin. 
ee” NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. 3 
T THE NEW DRY GOODS HOUSE, 


167 BROADWAY, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, 
By J. and C. JOHNSTON, long connected with 
‘ Ubsdell & Peirson, 
(who recently retired), 
will be offered this week very cheap 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
SUMMER GOODS, 
In Grenadines, Printed Organdies, Jaconets, 
Poplins, Alpacas, Travelling Goods, Bareges, 
Mourning Goods, and Two Yards Wide Black Grenadine 
for Shawls and Dresses. 
Summer Hosiery at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
English and German Half Hose Very Cheap. 
LADIES’, GENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
SILK aND MERINO VEsTs AND Daawenrs, Best MAKBS.} 
Gloves and Lace Mits in Great Variety. 
DOMESTICS, 


_— when gold was only 146 premium. New York Mills, 
atta, Williamsville, Masonville, 


The Celebrated Cape May Bathing Towels. 
Real Barnsley Towels. 
Power Loom Damasks and the Duplex Elliptic Hose Skirts. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


316 ent Street, London, 
Offices, { 65 Wait Street, New York 








Capital and Surplus.......... ae is EET $3,160,000 
Losses already paid...... cennaeans knee . «7,000,000 
Annual Income............... deceadeckene . 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’s 4 
Ss TE E L. PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 4 
THE 


UNITED *TATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


Huwry Owen, Agent. 
TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 
Taz Hon. Mr. Justice Harisurton, M.P,, CHARMAN, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
the Freehold, 


300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 
Colonization Roads, as well as by a splendid water communica- 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America. 


Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 





oF HE ALBION: 


a ee ee 


Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 
cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
moat certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which ig the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 
The Folging Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
as aspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 
The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. : 
Send for a PAMPHLET. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

458 Broadway, New York. 








OR THIS! — 
OOFFEE! OOPPHE!! COPFEB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFER, 


Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. j 


Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole. 
sale; also by the following agencies : 
oN & Co.,90 Blackstone St. ict oe Engle, Da Ohio. 
n. er & Starrett, Indiana; 
Francis H. Petry, Providence. 7 aaa rs welt, 


James Mills, Pittsb Pa. H, B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
Hoefiich & Molan, Phila. Pa.  Hargan, Sappington & Co. 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. Madison, fouena. 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
oy Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,8p eld Il. 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co, Alton “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & eet: Peoria, & 
I. D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 
Michigan. Kellogg & aa ae Iowa, 
Crangle & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
v Ohio. J.W. — Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton &Sharpe, Lexington Ky. ————_ M‘Conville,Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 








GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
. Central BR. BR. ot New Jersey. 
VIA 
ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 


But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO or 
CINCINNATI. 


TWO HOURS SAVED! 
To Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 

On and after Dec. 14, 18683, ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. dail Sundays Excepted], from foot of 
COURTLANDT 8 T, at 700 P. M.—via 
Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 


For ai Chicago, Cincinnati, 8t. Louis and all Points 
WEST, NORTH-WEST, and SOUTH-WEST. 
New and Magnificent SLEEPING CARS through from Jersey 


we pe, 

BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH to cipal Points WEST. 
TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 
As by aay other Route. 

For Tickets and further information, apply at the office of the 

CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the 
Foot Courtiandt St., N. W. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 
No. 1 Astor House. 

At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 

R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels. 
H. P. BALDWIN, 
Gen’! Ticket nt Central R. R. of N. J. 








No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


Tas Letters of Credit for Travellers, avail- 

able in all at the world through the Messrs. RoTHscHILDs 
of ne yn London, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples, and their corres- 
pondents. : 





BROWN BROTHERS & 00, 
@& No. s¢ Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, “se in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO. 
Bankers, 
Cornér ot PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit ror Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SaLz BY 
.» WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wat Srnzer. 


GARRISON’S MINING COMPANY, 
« Orrics, No. 29 WILLIAM STREET. 











PRESIDENT, 
ANTHONY J. THOMAS, ESQ. 
SECRETARY, 
C. G. MEASE, EsQ. ” 
TREASURER, ’ 
WILLIAM 8. TOOLE, ESQ. . 


sd TRUSTEES, 
Witten 8. Toole, Esq., of Wm. 8. Toole’ & Co., No. 170 Fulton 
treet. 

Anthony Thomas, Esq., of Poireir & Co.. No. 82 Broad Street. 

J. Hawkins Black, Esq., No. 29 William Street: 

Joseph Bachman, Esq., of Joseph Bachman, No. 116 Pearl Street. 
Edward Wolfsohn, Fea of J. Wolfsohn & Go. No. 29 Cedar Street. 
E e Thorn, .» No. 8 West Sixteenth Street. 
John B. Stevens, -» No. 67 Wall Street, 


CAPITAL, 100,000 SHARES OF $5 EACH. 
Subscription books for this Stock, at $250 per share, are now 


open at our office. 
i VAN SCHAICK & NASSETT, 
No. 19 Wriu1aM Street. 


JUDSON’S WORM THA. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No, 45 Maroax 











Duke Street Torente. 


Printers, and’ Bookbin Laws. 
Orders receive prompt attention. We tapply everything in our 


’ 








ce, 69 Wall Street, New York. 
FINANCIAL. | Hh le RATITL WAY. 
we ad trains leave as follows, viz.: _ 
SUSSEE SEEMONS f CO, 7.00 A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 
Bankers, 


7.00 A.M., EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
8.30 A.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 
910.00 A.M., MALL, for Buffalo. 
400 P.M., WAY, for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 
5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRE aturdays and Sundays except- 
ed—for Dunkirk, Buffalo, &c. 
6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
bs Canandaigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 
only. : 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY ' 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
They are strictly wholesome, and put up good weight. fair trial 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 

A few and popular article for the saving of labour and expense. 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit 80 
extensive a circulation, in such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and expense in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 

Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslina, Laces, and Linrens, a 
clear Pearly tint; that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 
give delicacy to the appearance of their Correspondence, as well 
as their Muslins and ‘ é 

All the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make a larger Fe but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 

reference, and the er’s business to furnish goods bearing the 
est Reputation. articles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer 
350 WASHINGTON SLREET, Cor. Franklin, N. Y. 

Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J. Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 
other places. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, CLUB, AND INVERTED NAILS, AND 

all DISEASES OF THE FEET. successfully and satisfacto- 

rily treated by LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Chiropodists 

of twenty-five years practical experience. The highest testimon- 

ials given from the Medical Department and others. Charges 
moderate and uniform. 

Offices,—_852 BROADWAY, . 

Between 18th and 14th Streets, and 











WILLIAM 8T., 
Cotner of Exchange Place. 


It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
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